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Tue philosophy of Locke concerning the human under- 
standing, and of the later Scottish metaphysicians, has been 
almost universally received both in England and America. It 
may be regarded as the popular doctrine, and has pervaded 
almost the whole mass of society for the last hundred years. 
It began to develope itself just about the time of the commence- 
ment of the grand discoveries in natural science, which followed 
Bacon’s publications. These discoveries have followed each 
other so closely and unintermittingly, even down to our own 
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time, that the scene of interesting study has been almost entirely 
transferred to the material world. We have been too busy with 
the world without, to survey the world within. We have left 
ourselves no time for metaphysics. The interesting posture 
which natural science has assumed, has had a strong tendency 
to draw the attention of the mind from a close observation of 
its own operations and states, and we have yielded to the influ- 
ence. Of course that system of metaphysics has been most 
acceptable, which required the least effort to understand it. In 
this oe Br the philosophy of Locke could not have been better 
devised, if it had been created for the special emergency. It 
sits loosely upon us, like a garment upon the body; and neither 
conduces much to the strength and powers of the mind, nor 
impedes its natural movements. It would not, therefore, be 
just to say that it had exercised a very powerful influence. 

his results from the character of the system, which is altogether 
of a negative cast. It is not calculated to influence our habits 
of thought, of feeling, or of action. Thus it has become the 
popular system, not by effecting a'great and uniform change in 
what already existed, but by leaving every one just as it found 
him, in the full possession of such feelings and views a~ he might 
choose to entertain. It would not attempt to make men think 
upon the subject as they. should, and thus think alike, but 
would rather relieve them from the labor of thinking at all. 
Our’ demand was for a cheap. and easy system of philosophy. 
This demand has been supplied, with what is in fact no philoso- 
phy at all, but merely a cheap and easy method of talking about 
what is not undt stood. 

We know not whether the comparison of the human mind to 
a sheet of white paper was original with Locke, or whether he 
adopted it from an earlier source. But it is in perfect keeping 
with his general treatment of the subject. In his second book, 
‘ Of ideas in General, and their Original,’ he thus introduces it. 
‘Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, 
void of all character, without any ideas; how comes it to be 
furnished? Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy 
and boundless fancy of man has painted on it, with an almost 
endless variety?’ It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
pursue his inquiry, and examine the soundness of his conclusion, 
that ‘ external, material things, as the objects of sensation, and 
the operations of our own minds within, as the objects of 
REFLECTION, are the only originals from whence all our ideas 
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take their beginnings.’ We wish to speak of mental philosophy 
with a particular reference to its intimate connexion with the 
science of education. It will be sufficient, therefore, to refer 
simply to this feature in the — of Locke, without fol- 
lowing him into his details. But in order to present it fully and 
distinctly, it will be necessary to make a short extract or two. 
In his argument against the supposition that the soul constantly 
thinks during sleep, we find the following remark. 


‘ To think often, and never to retain it so much as one moment, 
is a very useless sort of thinking; and the soul in such a state 
of thinking, does very little, if at all excel that of a looking-glass, 
which constantly receives variety of images, or ideas, but retains 
none; they disappear and vanish, and there remain no footsteps 
of them; the looking-glass is never the better for such ideas, 
nor the soul for such thoughts.’ p. 80. 


Again, upon the subject of the understanding’s being passive 
in the reception of simple ideas, we have the following section. 


‘ In this part the understanding is merely passive; and whether 
or no it will have these beginnings, and as it were materials of 
knowledge, is not in its own power. For the objects of our 
senses do, many of them, obtrude their particular ideas upon 
our minds whether we will or no; and the operations of our 
minds will not let us be without at least some obscure notions 
of them. No man can be wholly ignorant of what he does 
when he thinks. These simple ideas, when offered to the mind, 
the understanding can no more refuse to have, nor alter, when 
they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones itself, 
than a mirror can refuse, alter, or obliterate the images or ideas 
which the objects set before it, do therein produce. As the 
bodies that surround us, do diversely affect our organs, the mind 
is forced to receive the impressions, and cannot avoid the per- 
ception of those ideas that are annexed to them.’ p. 80. 

Again ; 

‘I pretend not to teach, but to inquire, and therefore cannot 
but confess here again, that external and internal sensation are 
the only passages that I can find of knowledge to the under- 
standing. These alone, as far as I can discover, are the windows 
by which light is let into this dark room; for methinks that the 
understanding is not much unlike a c}js<. wholly shut from 
light, with only some little opening left, tu let in external visible 
resemblances, or ideas of things without; would the pictures 
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coming into such a dark room stay there, and lie so orderly as to 
be found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the under- 
standing of a man, in reference to all objects of sight, and the 
ideas of them.’ pp. 109, 110. 


Now these three comparisons, though somewhat unlike each 
other, are yet, for the purpose for which they are used, substan- 
tially the same ; and our objection to each of them is the same. 


“We do not object to the paper, because it is too white, nor to 


the mirror because it is too perfectly polished, nor to the dark 
room because its contrivance of ‘ some little opening’ is too 
nicely finished and adapted to its end. Our exception to the 
comparison, goes to its substance, and not merely to its color 
or its form. It is that the mind is represented as paper, as a 
mirror, as a dark closet. In this view we lose all idea of 
organization and life. ‘Thus the mind, instead of being regarded 
as an organized, spiritual substance in the human form, as, in 
fact, the man himself, does not even make a part of the man, 
but is merely a kind of camera obscura which he carries about 
within his brain, for the reception of perspective delineations. 
The principal difference between the human mind and a com- 
mon show-box is, that the former has the peculiar faculty of 
retaining the images which it receives; while the latter, though 
it admits of an indefinite repetition of its representations, has no 
power to make the pictures ‘ stay there, and lie so orderly as 
to be found upon occasion.’ All the mind can do, upon this 
theory, is to retain what is impressed. Of course, in relation to 
education, all that such metaphysics would teach is, that the 
memory is to be cultivated. Indeed the memory is the only 
faculty of which the system seems to take distinct cognizance. 
Lest we should be misunderstood by some, we observe that 
we do not intend to represent Mr Locke as unconscious of 
the existence of any other faculties of the mind. We have 
already observed that the system is not calculated to exercise any 
very powerful influence ; and this may be regarded as one of 
its best properties. At any rate, we are satisfied that such is 
the fact, and the first thing that every man does practically, is to 
divest himself altogether, or as nearly as he can, of what he has 
learned theoretically. Hence the metaphysics which we learn 
at schools and colleges, is in fact regarded by all as wholly 
inapplicable to the purposes of after life. No one thinks of 
carrying away with him from school any rules of logic, or 
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thought, or rationality, learned from his metaphysical class- 
books, to guide his future course. He knows that whatever of 
mathematics or geometry he may learn, will prove as useful in 
practice as it is beautiful in theory. But unless his own com- 
mon sense should teach him that metaphysics, such as he has 
learned, are mere ingenious theories to talk about, instead of 
rules to think and live by, he must soon lose the reputation of 
possessing anything of this same commodity of common sense. 
So was it with Locke himself. Even while writing his book 
upon the subject, he must have lived in the daily, constant 
neglect and violation of the principles which his theory led him 
to support. But not so in relation to the subject of education. 
The child, who has not yet hardened into manhood, is not sup- 
posed to possess this common sense. He cannot, as yet, become 
his own master, but must be subject to rules and restraints. 
His education must be conducted, in a great measure, according 
to some theory. And here it is that Locke’s system has done 
its mischief. ‘Though unable to influence men in relation to 
their own practical operations, it has yet held a place among 
theories. And our systems and modes of instructing the young 
have partaken largely of the theoretical. Though no man, in 
his senses, ever really supposed that his own mind was like a 
sheet of paper, and received ideas as paper receives words and 
pictures, yet, in the theory of education, men have acted as if 
they believed all this of the child. They have altogether over- 
looked the fact that the child becomes a man simply by a 
developement of principles which may all be said with strict 
propriety to have existed within him from his birth. For con- 
firmation of these facts, we refer again to the system of education 
as it has heretofore existed. We all know that it has been 
in fact a mere exercise of the memory —substantially the white 
paper system, and the whole object seems to have been to write 
it closely over. 

We are not insensible to the recent improvements in the 
systems of instruction, nor would we retract anything which we 
have heretofore said in their commendation. But while we 
admit that as improvements upon the past they are great and 
important, we would not encourage the notion that the work is 
perfected. The seed which is to produce the crop is, as yet, 
hardly scattered upon the earth. We would likewise have it 
remembered, that our old metaphysics are yet retained, and are 
as crude and impracticable as ever. Instead of aiding in this 
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reform of abuses, and pointing out the true means to so valuable 
an end, the system has stood up with all its negative power, an 
obstacle directly in the path; and all that has been effected, 
has been done in plain and palpable defiance of its rules and 
principles. Yet something valuable has been effected. There 
Is an indistinct perception of the true method of instruction. 
It is not, as yet, the sober conviction of men, but a kind of 
day-dream which they hardly know whether to take for that 
which is real or imaginary. Still much is gained when it gets 
to be the language of poetry, that 


* The child is father of the man.’ 


Much more, however, remains to be accomplished, in realizing 
the vision which is here shadowed forth; in adopting into our 
philosophy this poetic inspiration, and following it out into all its 
legitimate doctrines, and illustrating and explaining them to the 
rational understanding. 

We do not regard Coleridge as having accomplished this 
desideratum, or as having given even the outlines of a true, and 
therefore valuable system of metaphysics. But he is certainly 
to be regarded as a pioneer in the way. He has done much 
to remove the rubbish and prepare the foundation. And though 
this is an ungrateful task, and much of it uninteresting to the 
reader from the indistinctness of the views it presents, and his 
inability to obtain a clear conception of the form of the edifice 
which is to be erected, yet it is not unnecessary and useless 
labor; and no one has a claim to be regarded as well-read and 
well-educated.in the science of metaphysics, who has not both 
dipped into, and been interested in, the writings of Coleridge. 
But it is time to come more directly to the point, and allow 
Coleridge to speak for himself. We will, however, just premise, 
that we claim no praise for originality nor boldness in speaking 
lightly of the present popular writers on metaphysics. They 
have been so spoken a helars, by more than one of the most 
respectable journals of the day, and will soon be altogether 
exploded. In Germany, France, and even in England, they 
are left behind by the most eminent minds of the age, as merely 
darkening whatever they attempt to illustrate. 

We have some doubt whether Mr Marsh has made the most 
judicious selection from the works of Coleridge for republication. 
But however this may be, the ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ with the 
copious extracts from the author’s other works in the form of 
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notes appended to the volume, will be found sufficient to convey 
a tolerably distinct idea of the writer, and, as we hope, to justify 
also the republication of his other works entire. In our extracts, 
we shail make no distinction between those taken from these 
different parts of the volume. After what we have already said, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to add, that Coleridge is among those 
who lightly esteem the system of Locke. Speaking of the 
various writers in defence of Christianity against the attacks 
of infidels, and their want of power, arising from their being 
grounded in a false philosophy, Coleridge has the following 
remarks. 


‘We but mow down the rank misgrowth instead of cleansing 
the soil, as long as we ourselves protect and manure, as the pride 
of our garden, a tree of false knowledge, which looks fair and 
shewy and variegated with fruits not its own, that hang from the 
branches which have at various times been ingrafted on its stem ; 
but from the roots of which under ground the runners are sent 
off, that shoot up at a distance and bring forth the true and na- 
tural crop. — I will speak plainly, though in so doing I must bid 
defiance to all the flatterers of the folly and foolish self-opinion 
of the half-instructed many. The articles of our church, and 
the true principles of government and social order, will never be 
effectually and consistently maintained against their antagonists 
till the champions have themselves ceased to worship the same 
Baal with their enemies, till they have cast out the common idol 
from the recesses of their own convictions, and with it the whole 
service and ceremonial of Ipouism. While all parties agree in 
their abjuration of Plato and Aristotle, and in their contemptuous 
néglect of the schoolmen and the scholastic logic, without which 
the excellent Selden (that genuine English mind, whose erudi- 
tion, broad, deep, and manifold as it was, is yet less remarkable 
than his robust, healthful common mite affirms it (see his Table 
Talk) impossible for a divine thoroughly to comprehend or re- 
putably to defend the whole undiminished and unadulterated 
scheme of Catholic faith: while all alike pre-assume, with Mr 
Locke, that the mind contains only the reliques of the senses, and 
therefore proceed with him to explain the substance from the 
shadow, the voice from the echo: they can but detect, each the 
other’s inconsistencies.’ p. 394. 


We are well aware that the system of metaphysics, which we 
esteem so lightly, purports to be established upon the Baconian 
principles of induction. And here we find occasion to repeat, what 
we have before referred to in our previous numbers, that the prin- 
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ciples of Bacon have been most grossly misunderstood and mis- 
applied, by many who profess to take them for their guide. Upon 
this point we are happy in being able to adduce the high autho- 
rity of Mr Marsh in favor of our views. The following passage 
is from his preliminary essay, prefixed to the volume. 


‘I cannot but add, as a matter of simple justice to the ques- 
tion, that however our prevailing system of philosophizing may 
have appealed to the authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a can- 
did examination of his writings, especially the first part of his 
Novum Organum, to be convinced, that such an appeal is with- 
out grounds; and that in fact the fundamental principles of his 
philosophy are the same with those taught in this work. The 
great distinction, especially, between the understanding and the 
reason, is clearly and fully recognised ; and as a philosopher 
he would be far more properly associated with Plato or even 
Aristotle, than with the modern philosophers, who have miscalled 
their systems by his name. For farther remarks on this point, 
the reader is requested to refer to notes 50 and 59. In our own 
times, moreover, there is abundant evidence, whatever may be 
thought of the principles of this work here, that the same gene- 
ral views of philosophy are regaining their ascendancy else- 
where. In Great Britain there are not a few, who begin to 
believe, that the deep toned and sublime eloquence of Cole- 
ridge on these great subjects may have something to claim 
their attention besides a few peculiarities of language. At Paris, 
the doctrines of a rational and spiritual system of philosophy are 
taught to listening and admiring thousands by one of the most 
learned and eloquent philosophers of the age : and in Germany, 
if I mistake not, the sarme general views are adopted by the se- 


rious friends of religious truth among her great and learned 


men.’ pp. xlvi, xlvii. 


We add also a passage from Coleridge, containing a concise 
view of Plato and Lord Bacon, and of the distinction between 


them. 


‘“The difference, or rather distinction between Plato and 
Lord Bacon is simply this: that philosophy being necessarily 
bi-polar, Plato treats principally of the truth, as it manifests it- 
self at the ideal pole, as the science of intellect (i. e. de mundo 
intelligibili) ; while Bacon confines himself, for the most part, 
to the same truth, as it is manifested at the other, or material 
pole, as the science of nature (i. e. de mundo sensibili.) [It is 
as necessary, therefore, that Plato should direct his inquiries 
chiefly to those objective truths that exist in and for the intellect 
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alone, the images and representatives of which we construct for 
ourselves by figure, number, and word; as that Lord Bacon 
should attach his main concern to the truths which have their 
signatures in nature, and which, (as he himself plainly and often 
asserts) may indeed be revealed to us through and with, but 
never by the senses, or the faculty of sense. Ortherwise, in- 
deed, instead of being more objective than the former (which 
they are not in any sense, both being in this respect the same,) 
they would be less so, and in fact, incapable of being insulated 
from the ‘ Idola tribis que in ipsa natura humana fundata sunt, 
atque in ipsa tribu seu gente hominum: cum omnes percep- 
tiones tam sensis quam mentis, sunt ex analogia hominis non 
ex analogia universi.’ (N.O.xli.) Hence, too, it will not sur- 
prise us, that Plato so often calls ideas Livine Laws, in which 
the mind has its whole true being and permanence ; or that Ba- 
con vice versa, names the laws of nature, ideas ; and represents 
what we have, in a former part of this disquisition, called facts 
of science and central phenomena, as signatures, impressions, 
and symbols of ideas. A distinguishable power self-affirmed, 
and seen in its unity with the Eternal Essence, is, according to 
Plato, an 1pEeA: and the discipline, by which the human mind 
is purified from its idols (s«dwa«,) and raised to the contempla- 
tion of Ideas, and thence to the secure and ever-progressive, 
though never-ending, investigation of truth and reality by sci- 
entific method, comprehends what the same philosopher so highly 
extols under the title of Dialectic. According to Lord Bacon, 
as describing the same truth seen from the opposite point, and 
applied to natural philosophy, an idea would be defined as— 
Intuitio sive inventio, que in perceptione senstis non est (ut que 
pure et sicci luminis Intellectioni est propria) idearum divine 
mentis, prout in creaturis per signaturas suas sese patefaciant. 
That (saith the judicious Hooker) which doth assign to each 
thing the kind, that which determines the force and power, that 
which doth appoint the form and measure of working, the same 
we term a law.” ’ pp. 289, 290. 


To this passage Mr Marsh subjoins the following note; and 
the gross ignorance of Plato which it exposes in Mr Stewart, is, 
upon common principles, altogether unaccountable. The hint 
which the closing paragraph contains, is well worthy the consi- 
deration of every one who claims to be a scholar. We have 
heretofore said what we could to induce men to read Lord Ba- 
con for themselves. 


‘'To do justice to the subject of the last extract the whole 
N.S. VOL. I. NO. II. 22 
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essay should have been inserted, but much of it would be alien 
to the main purpose of the note. I trust, however, what is here 
said of the coincidence of the philosophy of Bacon with that of 
Plato, will awaken the curiosity of some who have been taught 
to consider them as directly opposed, and lead them to read all 
that is said upon this subject in the Friend, vol. 3, Essays 7 
and 8. If he do so, or take the pains to examine the subject at 
his leisure by comparing the works of those great men, he will 
be convinced, that at least many of the prevailing notions, re- 
specting the philosophy of Plato, could have originated only in 
ignorance or misrepresentation. Though his works are often 
spoken of, and his doctrines alluded to, by Stewart, I remember 
but few instances, in which he refers to particular passages, and 
in these he does it on the authority of others. Now to say no- 
thing of what might be considered in any man the presumption, 
at least the inexpediency, of writing and publishing a work of 
general metaphysics, without first becoming acquainted with 
works on the subject so long and widely celebrated, as those of 
Plato, it was certainly incumbent on him to speak of what he 
had not read with extreme caution. That he has not been suffi- 
ciently guarded in the representations which he makes of Pla- 
to’s doctrines, is apparent even to those who have but a slight 
acquaintance with the original ; and there can be no doubt, that 
both he and Dr Reid entirely misapprehended the general cha- 
racter of his philosophy. One of the few references to particu- 
lar passages is made, in the beginning of his chapter on percep- 
tion, to the 7th Book of Plato’s Republic, “ in which,” he says, 
“he compares the process of the mind in perception to that of a 
person in a cave, who sees not external objects themselves, but 
only their shadows.” Now let any scholar, who has studied 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, and can construe a sentence of Greek, 
read the passage referred to, and compare it with the latter part 
of the 6th Book, and he will find, instead of a fanciful account of 
the process of perception, something indeed about a person in a 
cave, into which the shadows of objects are thrown, but design- 
ed to illustrate a subject entirely different. By comparing it 
with the Novum Organum, he will be convinced, that Plato is 
here exhibiting the difficulties and obstructions, which the rea- 
son, vss, (lux intellectiis, lumen siccum) finds, in its search after 
truth and in the contemplation of ideas, from the unreal phan- 
tasms, and deceptive idols, sdwde, (idola tribis, spectis, fori, the- 
atri of Ld. Bacon) of the senses and the understanding. I refer 
to this as an instance merely, by which every one may verify for 
himself the above charges of ignorance and misapprehension. 
‘I have been willing to dwell the longer on this subject, be- 
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cause it is obviously one of great practical importance to the 
cause of education among us. If it be a fact, that the system 
of Plato, and that of Lord Bacon, are essentially one and the 
same, and that both have been grossly misapprehended, while a 
system of superficial and idea-less materialism has been unwar- 
rantably associated with the name and authority of the latter, it 
is surely time for the students in our colleges and universities 
to seek a knowledge of Plato’s ideas, and of Bacon’s laws, from 
Plato and Lord Bacon themselves, rather than from the popular 
philosophers of the day.’ pp. 290, 291. 


One of the objects of Coleridge is to assert and define the dis- 
tinction between the understanding and the reason. This he 
deems of vast importance ; and supposes that the confounding 
of the terms, and the reduction of the signification of reason to 
that of the mere understanding, is both the result of a false sys- 
tem of metaphysics, and a great hindrance to the introduction of 
a better system. ‘Though it is difficult to explain his view of 
the reason, in few words, we make the following extract, being 
directly to the point. 


* Take a familiar illustration. My sight and touch convey to 
me a certain impression, to which my understanding applies its 
preconceptions (conceptus antecedentes et generallissimi) of quan- 
tity and relation, and thus refers it to the class and name of 
three-cornered bodies — we will suppose it the iron of a turf- 
spade. It compares the sides, and finds that any two measured 
as one are greater than the third ; and according to a law of the 
imagination, there arises a presumption that in all other bodies 
of the same figure (i. e. three-cornered and equilateral) the same 
proportion exists. After this, the senses have been directed suc- 
cessively to a number of three-cornered bodies of unequal sides 
—— and in these too the same proportion has been found without 
exception till at length it becomes a fact of experience, that in all 
triangles, hitherto seen, the two sides are greater that the third : 
and there will exist no ground or analogy for anticipating an 
exception to a rule, generalized from so vast a number of parti- 
cular instances. So far and no farther could the understanding 
carry us: and as far as this “‘ the faculty, judging according to 
sense,” conducts many of the inferior animals, if not in the 
same, yet instances analogous and fully equivalent. 

‘ The reason supersedes the whole process: and on the first 
conception presented by the understanding in consequence of 
the first sight of a triangular figure, of whatever sort it might 
chance to be, it affirms with an assurance incapable of future in- 
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crease, with a perfect certainty, that in all possible triangles any 
two of the inclosing"lines will and must be greater than the third. 
In short, understanding in its highest form of experience re- 
mains commensurate with the experimental notices of the senses, 
from which it is generalized. Reason, on the other hand, either 
predetermines experience, or avails itself of a past experience to 
supersede its necessity in all future time; and affirms truths 
which no sense could perceive, nor experiment verify, nor expe- 
rience confirm. 

* Yea, this is the test and character of a truth so affirmed, that 
in its own proper form it is inconceivable. For to conceive is a 
furction of the understanding, which can be exercised only on 
subjects subordinate thereto. And yet to the forms of the un- 
derstanding all truth must be reduced, that is to be fixed as an 
object of reflection, and to be rendered expressible. And here 
we have a second test and sign of a truth so affirmed, that it can 
come forth out of the moulds of the understanding only in the 
disguise of two contradictory conceptions, each of which is par- 
tially true, and the conjunction of both conceptions becomes the 
representative or expression (=the exponent) of a truth beyond 
conception and inexpressible. Examples. Before Abraham 
was, 1 am. — God is a circle whose centre is everywhere and cir- 
cumference nowhere. — The soul is all in every part. 

‘If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no 
man can indeed learn from another, but which (were this possi- 
ble) I might have learnt from Plato, Kepler, and Bacon ; from 
Luther, Hooker, Pascal, Leibnitz, and Fenelon. But in this 
last paragraph, I have, I see, unwittingly overstepped my pur- 
pose, according to which we were to take reason as a simply in- 
tellectual power. Yet even as such, and with all the disadvan- 
tage of a technical and arbitrary abstraction, it has been made 
evident — 1. that there is an intuition or immediate beholding, 
accompanied by a conviction of the necessity and universality of 
the truth so beheld not derived from the senses, which intuition, 
when it is construed by pure sense, gives birth to the science of 
mathematics, and when applied to objects supersensuous or spi- 
ritual, is the organ of theology and philosophy ; —and 2. that 
there is likewise a reflective and discursive faculty, or mediate 
apprehension, which, taken by itself and uninfluenced by the 
former, depends on the senses for the materials on which it is 
exercised, and is contained within the sphere of the senses. 
And this faculty it is, which, in generalizing the notices of the 
senses, constitutes sensible experience, and gives rise to maxims 
or rules, which may become more and more general, but can 
never be raised to universal verities, or beget a consciousness of 
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absolute certainty ; though they may be sufficient to extinguish 
all doubt. (Putting revelation out of view, take our first pro- 
genitor in the 50th or 100th year of his existence. His experi- 
ence would probably have freed him from all doubt, as the sun 
sunk in the horizon, that it would reappear the next morning. 
‘But compare this state of assurance with that which the same 
man would have had of the 37th proposition of Euclid, suppos- 
ing him like Pythagoras to have discovered the demonstration.) 
Now is it expedient, I ask, or conformable to the laws and pur- 
poses of language, to call two so altogether disparate subjects 
by one and the same name? Or, having two names in our lan- 
guage, should we call each of the two diverse subjects by both — 
z.e. by either name, as caprice might dictate? If not, then as 
we have the two words, reason and understanding (as indeed 
what language of cultivated man has not ?) what should prevent 
us from appropriating the former to the power distinctive of hu- 
manity? We need only place the derivatives from the two 
terms in opposition (ez. gr. “‘ A and B are both rational beings ; 
but there is no comparison between them in point of intelli- 
gence,” or “She always concludes rationally, though not a wo- 
man of much understanding”) to see, that we cannot reverse 
the order —i.e. call the higher gift understanding, and the 
lower, reason. What should prevent us—I asked. Alas! that 
which has prevented us—the cause of this confusion in the 
terms — is only too obvious : viz. inattention to the momentous 
distinction in the things, and (generally) to the duty and habit 
recommended in the 5th Introductory Aphorism of this volume, 
(see p. 2.) But the cause of this, and of all its lamentable ef- 
fects and subcauses, “‘ false doctrine, blindness of heart and 
contempt of the word,” is best declared by the philosophic apos- 
tle: “they did‘not like to retain God in their knowledge,” 
(Rom. i. 28,) and though they could not extinguish “the light 
that lighteth every man,” and which “ shone in the darkness ;” 
yet because the darkness could not comprehend the light, they 
refused to bear witness of the light, and worshipped, instead, the 
shaping mist, which the light had drawn upward from the 
ground, (i. e. from the mere animal nature and instinct,) and 
which that light alone had made visible (7. e. by super-inducing 
on the animal instinct the principle of self-consciousness.)’ pp. 
304—306. 


This distinction between reason and understanding, is re- 
garded by Coleridge as essential to be understood, in order to 
have any clear idea of the distinction between men and brutes. 
And considering the important post it occupies in the system, 
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we feel desirous of giving as full an yp aay 4 of it as possible. 
We therefore make another extract from Mr Marsh’s prelimi- 


nary essay, in which it is very clearly stated. 


‘It must have been observed by the reader of the foregoing 
pages, that I have used several words, especially understanding 
and reason, in a sense somewhat diverse from their present ac- 
ceptation ; "and the occasion of this I suppose wouid be partly 
understood from my having already directed the attention of the 
reader to the distinction exhibited between these words in the 
work, and from the remarks made on the ambiguity of the word 
reason in its common use. I now proceed to remark, that the 
ambiguity spoken of, and the consequent perplexity in regard to 
the use and authority of reason, have arisen from the habit of 
using, since the time of Locke, the terms understanding and 
reason indiscriminately, and thus confounding a distinction 
clearly marked in the philosophy and in the language of the 
older writers. Alas! had the terms only been confounded, or 
had we suffered only an inconvenient ambiguity of language, 
there would be comparatively little cause for earnestness upon 
the subject ; or had our views of the things signified by these 
terms been only partially confused, and had we still retained 
correct notions of our prerogative, as rational and spiritual be- 
ings, the consequences might have been less deplorable. But 
the misfortune is, that the powers of understanding and reason 
have not merely been blended and confounded in the view of 
our philosophy, the higher and far more characteristic, as an es- 
sential constituent of our proper humanity, has been as it were 
obscured and hidden from our observation in the inferior power, 
which belongs to us in common with the brutes that perish. 
According to the old, the more spiritual, and genuine philoso- 
phy, the distinguishing attributes of our humanity —that “‘ image 
of God”’ in which man alone was created of all the dwellers 
upon earth, and in virtue of which he was placed at the head of 
this lower world, was said to be found in the reason and free 
will. But understanding these in their strict and proper sense 
and according to the true ideas of them, as contemplated by the 
older metaphysicians, we have literally, if the system of Locke 
and the popular philosophy of the day be true, neither the one 
nor the other of these —neither reason nor free will. What 
they esteemed the image of God in the soul, and considered as 
distinguishing us specifically, and so vastly too, above each and 
all of the irrational animals, is found, according to this system, 
to have in fact no real existence. The reality neither of the 
free will, nor of any of those laws or ideas, which spring from, 
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or rather constitute, reason, can be authenticated by the sort of 
proof which is demanded, and we must therefore relinquish our 
prerogative, and take our place with becoming humility among 
our more unpretending companions. In the ascending series of 
powers, enumerated by Milton, with so much philosophical truth, 
as well as beauty of language, in the fifth book of Paradise Lost, 
he mentions 
Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Reason receives. And reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive. 
But the highest power here, that which is the Berne of the soul, 
considered as anything differing in kind from the understanding, 
has no place in our popular metaphysics. ‘Thus we have only 
the understanding, ‘‘ the faculty judging according to sense,” a 
faculty of abstracting and generalizing, of contrivance and fore- 
cast, as the highest of our intellectual powers; and this we are 
expressly taught belongs to us in common with brutes. Nay, 
these views of our essential being, consequences and all, are 
adapted by men, whom one would suppose religion, if not phi- 
losophy, should have taught their utter inadequateness to the 
true and essential constituents of our humanity. Dr Paley tells 
us in his Nat. Theology, that only “ contRIvaNnce,” a power ob- 
viously and confessedly belonging to brutes, is necessary to con- 
stitute personality. His whole system both of theology and 
morals neither teaches, nor implies, the existence of any specific 
difference either between the understanding and reason, or be- 
tween nature and the will. It does not imply the existence of 
any power in man, which does not obviously belong in a greater 
or less degree to irrational animals. Dr Fleming, another reve- 
rend prelate in the English church, in his “‘ Philosophy of Zo- 
ology,” maintains in express terms, that we have no faculties 
differing in kind from those which belong to brutes. How many 
other learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the same opin- 
ions, I know not: though these are obviousiy not the peculiar 
views of the individuals, but conclusions resulting from the es- 
sential principles of their system. If, then, there is no better 
system, if this be the genuine philosophy, and founded in the 
nature of things, there is no help for us, and we must believe it 
—if we can. But most certainly it will follow, that we ought, 
as fast as the prejudices of education will permit, to rid ourselves 
of certain notions of prerogative, and certain feelings of our 
own superiority, which somehow have been strangely prevalent 
among our race. For though we have indeed, according to this 
system, a little more understanding than other animals — 
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can abstract and generalize and forecast events, and the conse- 
quences of our actions, and compare motives more skilfully than 
they ; though we have thus more knowledge and can circumvent 
them ; though we have more power and can subdue them; yet, 
as to any distinctive and peculiar characteristic — as to any in- 
herent and essential worth, we are after all but little better — 
though we may be better off — than our dogs and horses. There 
is no essential difference, and we may rationally doubt — at 
least we might do so, if by the supposition we were rational be- 
ings — whether our fellow animals of the kennel and the stall 
are not unjustly deprived of certain personal rights, and whether 
a dog charged with trespass may not rationally claim to be tried 
by a jury of his peers. Now however trifling and ridiculous this 
may appear, I would ask in truth and soberness, if it be not a 
fair and legitimate inference from the premises, and whether 
the absurdity of the one does not demonstrate the utter falsity 
of the other. And where, I would beg to know, shall we look, 
according to the popular system of philosophy, for that “ image 
of God” in which we are created? Is it a thing of degrees? 
and is it simply because we have something more of the same 
faculties which belong to brutes, that we become the objects of 
God’s special and fatherly care, the distinguished objects of his 
providence, and the sole objects of his grace ? — “‘ Doth God take 
care for oxen?” But why not?’ 

‘I assure my readers, that I have no desire to treat with disre- 
spect and contumely the opinions of great or good men ; but the 
distinction in question, and the assertion and exhibition of the 
higher prerogatives of reason, as an essential constituent of our 
being, are so vitally important, in my apprehension, to the forma- 
tion and support of any rational system of philosophy, and — no 
less than the distinction before treated of — so pregnant of con- 
sequences to the interests of truth, in morals, and religion, and 
indeed of all truth, that mere opinion and the authority of names 
may well be disregarded. ‘The discussion, moreover, relates to 
facts, and to such facts, too, as are not to be learned from the 
instruction, or received on the authority, of any man. They 
must be ascertained by every man for himself, by reflection upon 
the processes and laws of his own inward being, or they are not 
learned at all to any vaiuable purpose. We do indeed find in 
ourselves then, as no one will deny, certain powers of intelli- 
gence, which we have abundant reason to believe the brutes 
possess in common with us in a greater or less degree. The 
functions of the understanding, as treated of in the popular sys- 
tems of metaphysics, its faculties of atterition, of abstraction, of 
generalization, the power of forethought and contrivance, of 
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adapting means to ends, and the law of association, may be, so 
far as we can judge, severally represented more or less ade- 
quately in the instinctive intelligence of the higher orders of 
brutes. But, not to anticipate too far a topic treated of in the 
work, do these, or any and all the faculties which we discover in 
irrational animals, satisfactorily account to a reflecting mind for 
all the phenomena, which are presented to our observation in 
our own consciousness? Would any supposable addition to the 
degree merely of those powers which we ascribe to brutes ren- 
der them rational beings, and remove the sacred distinction, 
which law and reason have sanctioned, between things and per- 
sons? Will any such addition account for our having — what 
the brute is not supposed to have —the pure ideas of the geo- 
metrician, the power of ideal construction, the intuition of geo- 
metrical or other necessary and universal truths ? Would it give 
rise, in irrational animals, to a law of moral rectitude and to con- 
science — to the feelings of moral responsibility and remorse ? 
Would it awaken them toa reflective self-consciousness, and 
lead them to form and contemplate the ideas of the soul, of free 
will, of immortality, and of Gop. It seems to me, that we have 
only to reflect for a serious hour upon what we mean by these, 
and then to compare them with our notion of what belongs to a 
brute, its inherent powers and their correlative objects, to feel 
that they are utterly incompatible—that in the possession of 
these we enjoy a prerogative, which we cannot disclaim without 
a violation of reason, and a voluntary abasement of ourselves — 
and that we must therefore be possessed of some peculiar powers 
— of some source of ideas distinct from the understanding, dif- 
fering in kind from any and all of those which belong to us in 
common with inferior and irrational animals.’ pp. xxxviii—xlii. 


We have already observed, that we think that Coleridge has 
failed in presenting any distinct system to the reader, and also 
in establishing, with clearness at least, the principles upon which 
something truly valuable is to be raised. But he is a most po- 
tent antagonist, and cuts up error by the roots when he sets 
about it. And this we think to be his peculiar fort. But from 
Mr Marsh’s eulogiums upon him, we should infer that he sees, 
or at least, fancies that he sees in him, something more definite 
and enduring. The following is the concluding paragraph of 
the preliminary essay. 

‘Of his general claims to our regard, whether from exalted 
personal and moral worth, or from the magnificence of his intel- 
lectual powers, and the vast extent and variety of his accumu- 
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lated stores of knowledge, I shall not venture to speak. If it be 
true indeed, that a really great mind can be worthily commend- 
ed, only by those, who adequately both appreciate and compre- 
hend its greatness, there are few, who should undertake to esti- 
mate, and set forth in appropriate terms, the intellectual power 
and moral worth of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Neither he, nor 
the public, would be benefited by such commendations as I 
could bestow. The few among us who have read his works 
with the attention which they deserve, are at no loss what rank 
to assign him among the writers of the present age ; to those 
who have not, any language, which I might use, would appear 
hyperbolical and extravagant. The character and influence of 
his principles as a philosopher, a moralist, and a Christian, and 
of the writings by which he is enforcing them, do not ultimately 
depend upon the estimation in which they may now be held ; 
and to posterity he may safely entrust those ‘‘ productive ideas ” 
and “living words” — those 
truths that wake,” 
** To perish never,” 

the possession of which will be for their benefit, and connected 
with which, in the language of the son of Sirach, —‘‘ His own 
memorial shall not depart away, and his name shall live from 
generation to generation.” ’ p. liv. 


We have not attempted to give even the most general princi- 
ples of a true philosophy of mind. Our object would be gained, 
if we could convince the reader that they are not to be found in 
the writings of Locke and those of his school, and at the same 
time revive some little of the reverence in which the ancient 
sages were once held. We shall make little progress, while we 
remain so entirely satisfied with our present attainments. It is 
useless to present instruction, while a man is in a state of perfect, 
undisturbed self-complacency. We are constantly talking of 
modern improvements, modern discoveries, and modern supe- 
riority. ‘The sciences of astronomy, of natural philosophy, of 
chemistry, and of geology, may almost be regarded as of modern 
growth. Even the knowledge of the external form and features 
of this our earth, was not till recently obtained. It is but a little 
more than three centuries since the Atlantic was first crossed ; 
and still less, since the circumnavigation of the earth demon- 
strated its spherical form. We claim to live under the noontide 
light of science, and in the full and common enjoyment of com- 
forts and blessings, to which the ancients were entire strangers. 
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We do not wish to deny the justice of these claims, nor to abate 
one tittle from their terms, while they are regarded as applicable 
to external objects only. Here we have indeed science which 
never dawned upon them. We have too the abundant fruits of 
this science, in the form of substantial comforts and conven- 
iences. But yet the ancients have not suffered themselves to be 
forgotten. In poetry, and some of the arts, they are confessedly 
our superiors. We often speak too, though with less distinct- 
ness and precision, of the beauties and richness of ancient lite- 
rature. If then, we are in fact inferior in poetry and in some of 
the fine arts, does it argue no deficiency in those forms of thought 
and depths of feeling, in which these have their origin ? 

It may be said, indeed, that these things belong to the taste 
and the feelings, rather than to science and thought. Be it so. 
But suppose we go from these matters to metaphysics. Here 
is a subject of science, fit for the severest study. And how do 
we prove our superiority? One might suppose, that the con- 
sciousness of not having labored to understand this subject, would 
put our presumption to the blush. So far as we have know- 
ledge upon other subjects, we know the value, and also the cost of 
it. It has not been transmitted down to us from a generation so 
far back, that we have lost the history of its first acquisition. 
We know that we must individually labor for all that we would 
here possess. Do we forget that this is true of all knowledge? 
We smile at the ignorance of the ancient sages, upon subjects, a 
knowledge of which now seems necessary for 9 commonest 
purposes of life. But they did not pass their days in idleness ; 
nor were they strangers to study — close, severe, uninterrupted 
study. The difference is to be sought rather in the different 
objects pursued by them and us. Their maxim was, ‘ know 
thyself ;’ ours, at least practically, is, ‘ know nature.’ We love 
to investigate the relations of things as they exist in nature, to 
contemplate theories built upon our experience and observation 
of these facts, and to live in the excitement which the external 
changes effected by these discoveries is constantly producing. 
They loved to retire within, and to commune with the mysteri- 
ous source of thought and feeling. We traverse the seas, and 
circumnavigate the world, in search of external sources of hap- 
pmness and profit. They made happiness to consist in living 
well, and for this purpose they studied and guarded the issues 
of life, their thoughts and feelings. Were one of us to meet 
with one of the ancient sages, we should doubtless be disposed 
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to laugh at his ignorance of nature, and to expect nothing en- 
larged or liberal from one who supposed the earth to be a flat 
surface, coextensive only with the Roman empire. But should 
he, in his turn, inquire into our knowledge of the world within, 
would not he have cause for at least equal surprise? Would he 
not indeed have ample reason for thinking that we had made 
our acquisitions and conquests over the natural world, at a sacri- 
fice of much more than their value? We cannot close our ob- 
servations better than with an extract from Mr Marsh’s essay. 


‘I know it is customary in this country, as well as in Great 
Britain — and that too among men from whom different language 
might be expected —to affect either contempt or modesty, in 
regard to all that is more than common place in philosophy, and 
especially ‘‘ Coleridge’s Metaphysics,” as “ too deep for them.” 
Now it may not be every man’s duty, or in every man’s power, 
to devote to such studies the time and thought necessary to un- 
derstand the deep things of philosophy. But for one, who pro- 
fesses to be a scholar, and to cherish a manly love of truth for 
the truth’s sake, to object to a system of metaphysics because it 
is ‘‘ too deep for him,’ must be either a disingenuous insinua- 
tion, that its depths are not worth exploring — which is more 
than the objector knows — or a confession, that — with all his 
professed love of truth and knowledge — he prefers to “ sleep 
after dinner.” The misfortune is, that men have been cheated 
into a belief, that all philosophy and metaphysics worth know- 
ing are contained in a few volumes, which can be understood 
with little expense of thought; and that they may very wzll 
spare themselves the vexation of trying to comprehend the depths 
of ‘‘ Coleridge’s Metaphysics.” According to the popular no- 
tions of the day, it is a very easy matter to understand the phi- 
losophy of mind. A new work on philosophy is as easy to 
read as the last new novel; and superficial, would-be scholars, 
who have a very sensible horror at the thought of studying alge- 
bra, or the doctrine of fluxions, can yet go through a course of 
moral sciences, and know all about the philosophy of the mind. 

‘ Now why will not men of sense, and men who have any just 
pretensions to scholarship, see that there must of necessity be 
gross sophistry somewhere in any system of metaphysics, which 
pretends to give us an adequate and scientific self-knowledge — 
to render comprehensible to us the mysterious laws of our own 
inward being, with less manly and persevering effort of thought 
on our part, than is confessedly required to comprehend the 
simplest of those sciences, all of which are but some of the phe- 
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nomena, from which the laws in question are to be inferred ? 
Why will they not see and acknowledge — what one would sup- 
pose a moment’s reflection would teach them— that to attain 
true self-knowledge by reflection upon the objects of our inward 
consciousness — not merely to understand the motives of our 
conduct as conscientious Christians, but to know ourselves sci- 
entifically as philosophers — must, of necessity, be the most deep 
and difficult of all our attainments in knowledge? I trust that 
what I have already said will be sufficient to expose the absurd- 
ity of objections against metaphysics in general, and do some- 
thing towards showing, that we are in actual and urgent need of 
a system somewhat deeper than those, the contradictions of 
which have not without reason made the name of philosophy a 
terror to the friends of truth and of religion. ‘‘ False metaphysics 
can be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone ; and 
if the reasoning be clear, solid, and pertinent, the truth deduced 
can never be the less valuable on account of the depth from 
which it may have been drawn.” It is a fact, too, of great im- 
portance to be kept in mind, in relation to this subject, that in 
the study of ourselves — in attaining a knowledge of our own 
being, there are truths of vast concernment, and living ‘at a 
great depth, which yet no man can draw for another. However 
the depth may have been fathomed, and the same truth brought 
up by others, for a light and a joy to their own minds, it must 
still remain, and be sought for by us, each for himself, at the 
bottom of the well.’ pp. xlix, 1. 








Art. IL—The Rivals. Tracy’s Ambition. By the Author of 
‘The Collegians.’ In Two Volumes. New York. J. and 
J. Harper. 1830. 12mo. 


Tue author of ‘The Collegians’ has recently published two 
tales, called ‘'The Rivals,’ and ‘ Tracy’s Ambition.’ They are 
emphatically Irish works; employed successfully in describing 
and representing Ireland as it actually is; Irish habits, persons, 
and manners. These portraitures are sketched with equal 
vivacity and humor, not to say wit; and critics and reviewers 
bear testimony to their. singular accuracy. In the ‘ Rivals’ 
occurs the following account of an Irish school, which seems, 
and is said to be, as true to nature as if one of them had been 
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deputed to ‘sit for its picture.’ We do not regard it as simply 
amusing ; for teachers of schools to which the children do not 
come with bare legs, and where they find better seats than 
great stones, may profit by the example of the poor Irish 
pedagogue. That his style of instruction is perfectly to our 
mind, we cannot say; but we believe better scholars would 
leave our schools, and better teachers would stand in them, if 
the endeavor was more frequent to explain and illustrate the 
lesson, and to make the scholar not only understand the gram- 
matical construction and give accurately the meaning of the 
passages he translates, but see and feel their beauty. Memory 
and taste are two things, and there is no reason why direct 
culture should not be applied to both during the whole course 
of education. 


‘The schoolhouse, at Glendalough, was situated near the 
romantic river which flows between the wild scenery of Drumgoff 
and the Seven Churches. It was a low, stone building, indif- 
ferently thatched ; the whole interior consisting of one oblong 
room, floored with clay, and lighted by two or three windows, 
the panes of which were patched with old copy-books, or alto- 
gether supplanted by school-slates. The walls had once been 
plastered and whitewashed, but now partook of that appearance 
of dilapidation which characterized the whole building. In 
many places, which yet remained uninjured, the malign spirit 
of Satire (a demon for whom the court is not too high, nor the 
cottage too humble) had developed itself in sundry amusing 
and ingenious devices. Here, with the end of a burnt stick, 
was traced the hideous outline of a human profile, professing to 
be a likeness of ‘‘ Tom Guerin,” and here might be seen the 
“‘woful lamentation, and dying declaration of Neddy Mulcahy,” 
while that worthy dangled in effigy from a gallows overhead. 
Tn some instances, indeed, the village Hogarth, with peculiar har- 
dihood, seemed to have sketched, in a slight hit at the Masther,” 
the formidable Mr Lenigan himself. Along each wall were 
placed a row of large stones, the one intended to furnish seats 
for the boys, the other for the girls, the decorum of Mr Lenigan’s 
establishment requiring that they should be kept apart on ordi- 
nary occasions, for Mr Lenigan, it should be understood, had 
not been favored with any Pestalozzian light. The only chair, 
in the whole establishment, was that which was usually occupied 
by Mr Lenigan himself, and a table appeared to be a luxury of 
which they were either ignorant or wholly regardless.* 


* <A traveller in Ireland who is acquainted with the ancient chronicles of 
the country, must be struck by the resemblance between the manners of the 
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‘On the morning after the conversation detailed in the last 
chapter, Mr Lenigan was rather later than his usual hour in 
taking possession of the chair above alluded to. The sun was 
mounting swiftly up the heavens. The rows of stones, before 
described, were already occupied, and the babble of a hundred 
voices, like the sound of a bee-hive, filled the house. Now and 
then, a school boy, in frieze coat and corduroy trowsers, with an 
ink-bottle dangling at his breast, a copy-book, slate, Voster, and 
‘‘ reading-book,” under one arm, and a sod of turf under the 
other, dropped in, and took his place upon the next unoccupied 
stone. A great boy, with a huge slate in his arms, stood in the 
centre of the apartment, making a list of all those who were 
guilty of any indecorum in the absence of ‘the Masther.” 
Near the door was a blazing turf fire, which the sharp autumnal 
winds already rendered agreeable. In a corner behind the door 
lay a heap of fuel, formed by the contributions of all the scholars, 
each being obliged to bring one sod of turf every day, and each 
having the privilege of sitting by the fire while his own sod was 
burning. ‘Those who failed to pay their tribute of fuel sat cold 
and shivering the whole day long at the farther end of the room, 
huddling together their bare and frost bitten toes, and casting 
a longing, envious eye toward the peristyle of well-marbled shins 
that surrounded the fire. 

‘Full in the influence of the cherishing flame, was placed 
the hay-bottomed chair that supported the person of Mr Henry 
Lenigan, when that great man presided in person in his rural 
seminary. On his right lay a close bush of hazel, of astonishing 
size, the emblem of his authority and the instrument of casti- 
gation. Near this was a wooden “ sthroker,” that is to say, a 
large rule of smooth and polished deal, used for “ sthroking” 
lines in the copy book, and also for “ sthroking” the palms of 
the refractory pupils. On the other side lay a lofty heap of 
copy books, which were left there by the boys and girls for the 
purpose of having their copies ‘‘ sot” by “‘ ihe Masther.” 

‘ About noon a sudden hush was produced by the appearance, 
at the open door, of a young man dressed in rusty black, and 
with something clerical in his costume and demeanor. This 
was Mr Lenigan’s classical assistant ; for to himself the volumes 


ancient and modern Irish in their mode of education. In that translation of 
Stanihurst, which Holingshed admits into his collection, we find the following 
passage; “ In their schools they grovel upon couches of straw, their books at 
their noses, themselves lie flat prostrate, and so they chant out with a loud 
voice their nah | piecemeal, repeating two or three words thirty or forty 
times together.” e system of mnemonics, described in the last sentence, 
is still in vigorous use.” 
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of ancient literature were a fountain sealed. Five or six stout 
young men, all of whom were intended for learned professions, 
were the only portion of Mr Lenigan’s scholars that aspired to 
those lofty sources of information. At the sound of the word 
‘‘ Virgil!” from the lips of the assistant, the whole class started 
from their seats, and crowded round him, each brandishing a 
smoky volume of the great Augustan poet, who, could he have 
looked into this Irish academy, from that part of the infernal 
regions in which he has been placed by his pupil Dante, might 
have been tempted to exclaim in the pathetic words of his 
own hero; 


—— Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi, 
Sunt lachryma rerum.et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


***Who’s head?”’ was the first question proposed by the 
assistant, after he had thrown open the volume at that part 
marked as the day’s lesson. 

** Jim Naughtin, sir.’ 

*“ Well, Naughtin, begin. Consther, consther * now, an’ be 
quick ; 

At puer Ascanius mediis in vallibus acri 
Gaudet equo; jamque hos cursu, jam preterit illos ; 
Spumantemque dari— 

*“Go on, sir, why don’t you consther ?”’ 

*“ At puer Ascanius,” the person so addressed began, “ but 
the boy Ascanius; mediis in vallibus, in the middle o’ the val- 
leys; gaudet, rejoices.” 

‘« Exults, a ’ra gal, exults is a betther word.” 

a 2 Gaudet, exults ; acri equo, upon his bitther horse.” 

“Oh, murther alive, his bitther horse, inagh? Erra, what, 
would make a horse be bitther, Jim? Sure tisn’t of sour beer 
he’s talkin’? Rejoicin’ upon a bitther horse! Dear knows, what 
a show he was, what raison he had for it! Acri equo, upon his 
mettlesome steed, that’s the construction.” 

‘ Jim proceeded. 

** Acri equo, upon his mettlesome steed ; Jamque, and now ; 
preterit, he goes beyond ;’ 

** Outsthrips, a-chree.”’ 

‘“ Praterit, he outsthrips; hos, hieew; jamque illos, and now 
those; cursu, in his course; que, and ; optat, he longs.” 

** Very good, Jim, longs i is a very good word there, I thought 
you were goin’ to say wishes. Did any body tell you ‘that 7” 

‘“ Dickens a one, sir.” 

‘«'That’s a good boy. Well?” 


* «Construe, translate.’ 
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‘* Optat, he longs; spumantem aprum, that a foaming boar ; 
dari, shall be given; votis, to his desires; aut fulvum leonem, 
or that a tawny lion.” 

‘« That’s a good word, agin. Tawny is a good word ; betther 
than wallow.” 

‘« Descendere, shall descend ; monte, from the mountain.” 

‘ « Now, boys, observe the beauty o’ the poet. There’s great 
nature in the picture of the boy Ascanius. Just the same way 
as we see young Misther Keiley, of the Grove, at the fox chase 
the other day, batin’ the whole of ’em, right an’ left, jamque hos, 
jamque illos, and now Misther Cleary, an’ now Captain Davis, 
he outsthripped in his coorse. A beautiful picture, boys, there 
is in them four lines of a fine high-blooded youth. See ; people 
are always the same ; times an’ manners change, but the heart 
o’ man is the same now as it was in the days of Augustus. But 
consther your task, Jim, an’ then I’ll give you an’ the boys a 
little commentary upon its beauties.” 

‘The boy obeyed, and read as far as pretexit nomine culpam, 
after which the assistant proceeded to pronounce his little com- 
mentary. Unwilling to deprive the literary world of any advan- 
tage which the mighty monarch of the Roman epopée may 
derive from his analysis, we subjoin the speech without any 
abridgment. 

‘* Now, boys, for what I told ye. Them seventeen lines that 
Jim Naughteen consthered this minute, contains at much as fifty 
in a modhern book. I pointed out to ye before the picture of 
Ascanius, an’ I'l] back it again’ the world for nature. Then 
there’s the incipient storm — 


Interea magno misceri murmure celum 

Incipit ; 
Erra, don’t be talkin’, but listen to that! There’s a rumblin’ in 
the language like the sound of comin’ thundher — 


— insequitur commista grandine nimbus. 


D’ye hear the change? D’ye hear all the S’s? D’ye hear ’em 
whistlin’? D’ye hear the black squall comin’ up the hill side, 
brushin’ up the dust and dhry leaves off the road, and hissin’ 
through the threes an’ bushes? an’ d’ye hear the hail dhriven’ 
afther, an’ spattherin’ the laves, and whitenin’ the face of the 
counthry? Commista grandine nimbus! That I mightn’t sin, 
but when I read them words, I gather my head down between 
my showldhers, as if it was hailin’ a topo’ me. An’ then the 
sighth of ail the huntin’ party! Dido, an’ the Throjans, an’ all 
the great coort ladies, and the Tyrian companions scatthered 
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like cracked people about the place, lookin’ for shelther, an’ 
peltin’ about right and left, hether and thether, in all directions 
for the bare life, an’ the floods swellin’ an’ comin’ thundherin’ 
down in rivers from the mountains, an’ all in three lines; 


Et Tyrii comites passim, et Trojana juventus, 
Dardaniusque nepos Veneris, diversa per agros, 
Tecta metd petiere ; ruunt de montibus amnes. 


And see the beauty o’ the poet, followin’ up the character of 
Ascanius, he makes him the last to quit the field. First the 
Tyrian comrades! an effeminate race, that ran at the sight of a 
shower, as if they were made’ salt, that they’d melt undher it, 
and then the Throjan youth, lads that were used to it, in the 
first book ; and last of all, the spirited boy Ascanius himself, 
(Silence near the doore !) 


Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus eandem, 
Deveniunt ; 


Observe, boys, he no longer calls him, as of old, the pius Aineas, 
only, dux Trojanus, the Throjan laidher, an’ ’tis he that was the 
laidher, an’ the Jad; see the taste o’ the poet, not to call him 
the pious Aineas now, nor even mention his name, as it were 
he was half ashamed of him; knowin’ well what a lad he had to 
dale with. There’s where Virgil took the crust out o’ Homer’s 
mouth, in the nateness of his language, that you’d gather a part 
o’ the feelin’ from the very shape o’ the line an’ turn o’ the 

rosody. As, formerly, when Dido was asking ASneas concern- 
ing where he came from, an’ where he was bound? he makes 
answer ; 

Est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt 


Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebz, 
Huc cursus fuit ; 


And there the line stops short, as much as to say, just as I cut 
this line short in spakin’ to you, just so our coorse was cut, in 
going to Italy. The same way, when Juno is vexed in talkin’ 
o’ the Throjans, he make her spake bad Latin to show how mad 
she is; (silence!) 
Mene incepto desistere victam, 
Nec posse Italid Teucrorum avertere regem ? 


Quippe vetor fatis! Pallasne exurere classen 
Argivum, @tque ipsos potuit submergere ponto. 


So he laves you to guess what a passion she is in, when he 
makes her lave an infinitive mood without anything to govern it. 
You can’t attribute it to ignorance, for it would be a dhroll thing 
in airnest, if Juno, the queen of all the gods, did’nt know a 
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common rule in syntax, so that you have nothing for it but to 
say that she must be in the very moral of a fury. Such, boys, 
is the art o’ poets, an’ the janius o’ languages. 

‘But I kept ye long enough. Go along to ye’er Greek, 
now, as fast as ye can, an’ rehearse. An’ as for ye,” continued 
the learned commentator, turning to the mass of English scholars, 
“I see one comin’ over the river that’ll taich ye how to behave 
ye’rselves, as it is a thing ye wo’nt do for me. Put up ye'’r 
Virgils, now, boys, an’ out with the Greek, an’ remember the 
beauties I pointed out to ye, for they’re things that few can 
explain to ye, if ye haven’t the luck to think of ’em ye’rselves.” 

‘The class separated, and a hundred anxious eyes were di- 
rected towards the open door. It afforded a glimpse of a sunny 
green and babbling river, over which Mr Lenigan, followed by 
his brother David, was now observed in the act of picking his 
cautious way. At this apparition, a sudden change took place 
in the condition of the entire school. Stragglers flew to their 
places, the incipient burst of Jaughter was cut short, the growing 
fit of rage was quelled, the uplifted hand dropped harmless by 
the side of its owner, merry faces grew serious, and angry ones 
peaceable, the eyes of all seemed poring on their books, and the 
extravagant uproar of the last half hour was hushed, on a sud- 
den, into a diligent murmur. Those who were most proficient 
in the study of ‘‘the Masther’s” physiognomy, detected in the 
expression of his eyes, as he entered, and greeted his assistant, 
something of a troubled and uneasy character. He took the list, 
with a severe countenance, from the hands of the boy above 
mentioned, sent all those whose names he found upon the fatal 
record, to kneel down in a corner until he should find leisure 
to ‘“‘hoise” them, and then prepared to enter upon his daily 
functions.’ pp. 75—81. 

‘ Seated in his chair, and dropping the right leg over the left 
knee, he laid a copy-book upon this primitive desk, and began 
to set the boys and gir's their head lines; displaying his own 
proficiency in penmanship, through all the several gradations of 
“‘sthrokes, pothooks-an’-hangers, large-hand, round-hand, small- 
hand, and running-hand.” The terror, which his first appear- 
ance had excited, dying away by degrees, the former tumult 
began to be renewed, and a din arose, in the midst of which, the 
voice of the masther and his scholar were hardly distinguishable. 
Occasionally, cries of ‘One here, sir, scroodging!”* ‘One 
here, sir, callin’ names!” ‘One here, sir, if you plase, runnin’ 
out his tongue undher us,” and similar complaints, were heard 
amidst the general rabble. Mr Lenigan never took notice of 


* * Crowding.’ 
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those solitary offences, but when they became too numerous, 
when the cup of iniquity seemed filled to the brim, and the up- 
roar was at its height, it was his wont suddenly to place the pen 
be:~een his teeth, lay aside the copy-book, seize the great hazel- 
bush before described, anc walk rapidly along the two lines of 
stones, lashing the bare legs and naked feet of the young mis- 
creants, heedless of the yells, groans, and shrieks of terror and 
of anguish, by which he was surrounded, and exclaiming, as he 
proceeded, in a hoarse and angry tone, “‘ Reharse! Reharse! 
Reharse! Now will ye heed me, now will ye reharse?’’ Then, 
returning to his seat, amid the dying sounds of pain and suffer- 
ing, which still broke faintly from various quarters, he resumed 
his occupations, enjoying, like a governor-general, a peace, pro- 
cured by the scourge; by involving the guilty and the innocent 
in one common affliction. And this Lancasterian mode of cas- 
tigation, Mr Lenigan was in the habit of repeating several times 
in the course of the day.’ pp. 82, 83. 

‘It was the custom at Lenigan’s academy, as it is at most 
Irish seminaries of a similar description, that no one should be 
permitted to leave the precincts of the schookroom without 
taking with them a huge bone, (the femur of a horse) which lay 
for that purpose in the centre of the floor, and which, on account 
of the privilege of furlough which it conferred, was designated 
by the name of The Pass. There were many conveniences 
attending this regulation. It protected Mr Lenigan from the 
annoyance of perpetual applications for leave of absence, and 
it prevented the absence of more than one at a time from the 
immediate sphere of the master’s surveillance. There were, 
indeed, a few of the growm boys, who were already forward in 
their classes, who understood book-keeping, compound interest, 
and enough of geometry to demonstrate the ass’s bridge, and 
who, upon the strength of their acquirements, considered them- 
selves privileged to contemn this boyish regulation, and to use 
their own discretion about studying in the open air and sun- 
shine, stretched along the river’s side, or under the shelter of 
the school-house.’ pp. 83, 84. 





Arr. ITl.—Life of Jean Paul Friederich Richter. 


Foreicn journals and magazines, particularly those: of the 
eontinent of Europe, are frequently enriched with biographies 
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of singular interest. ‘The lives of great men are related, in 
these days, not as they were wont to be, but much better; with 
more spirit, fulness, and accuracy, more life and power. The 
good of this is not unmingled ; for satire often, and sometimes 
falsehood, find in the modern license of biography, excellent 
means for the infliction of excessive rebuke, or the indulgence 
of malignant hostility. But, that biographies have become 
thereby of much greater use and value, cannot be questioned ; 
for they are thus made to perform far more effectually their 
great use, of teaching how peculiar characters are formed and 
developed by peculiar circumstances, and manifested in word 
and life. 

We shall, from time to time, avail ourselves of writings of 
this class in foreign works, and give them to our readers, some- 
times simply extracting, and sometimes condensing or remould- 
ing them. What can be more proper or pertinent to the science 
of education than the study of life in act? 

We give our readers, now, an account of Richter, taken from 
the ninth number of the Foreign Review (London.) He was 
a German writer of great celebrity and influence; and his 
character will be exhibited in the extracts which follow. We 
think, however, that the chief value of this biography consists in 
the proof it offers of what may be done without the favor of 
circumstances; of how much may be accomplished, and cer- 
tainly will be, by honest, earnest, and resolute Endeavor, full 
of Hope and Faith, in despite of extreme adversity, and of all 
external opposition. 


‘It is some six years since the name “ Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter” was first printed with English types; and some six- 
and-forty since it has stood emblazoned and illuminated on all 
true literary indicators among the Germans; a fact, which, if 
we consider the history of many a Kotzebue and Chateaubriand, 
within that period, may confirm the old doctrine, that the best 
celebrity does not always spread the fastest; but rather, quite 
contrariwise, that as blown’ bladders are far more easily carried 
than metallic masses, though gold ones, of equal bulk, so the 
playwright, poetaster, philosophe, will often pass triumphantly 
beyond seas, while the poet and philosopher abide quietly at 
home. Such is the order of nature: a Spurzheim flies from 
Vienna to Paris and London, within the year ; a Kant, slowly 
advancing, may, perhaps, reach us from Konigsberg within the 
century : Newton, merely to cross the narrow channel, required 
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fifty years; Shakspeare, again, three times as many. It is true 
there are examples of an opposite sort; now and then, by some 
rare chance, a Goethe, a Cervantes, will occur in literature, 
and kings may laugh over Don Quizote while it is yet unfinished, 
and scenes from Werter be painted on Chinese tea-cups, while 
the author is still a stripling. These, however, are not the rule, 
but the exceptions; nay, rightly interpreted, the exceptions 
which confirm it. In general, that sudden tumultuous popu- 
larity comes more from partial delirium on both sides, than from 
clear insight ; and is of evil omen to all concerned with it.’ p. 1. 

‘Richter is by no means a man whose merits, like his singu- 
larities, force themselves on the general eye; indeed, without 
great patience, and some considerable catholicism of disposition, 
no reader is likely to prosper much with him. He has a fine, 
high, altogether unusual talent ; and a manner of expressing 
it perhaps still more unusual. He is a humorist heartily and 
throughout; not only in low provinces of thought, where this is 
more common, but in the loftiest provinces, where it is well-nigh 
unexampled ; and thus, in wild sport, “ playing bowls with the 
sun and moon,” he fashions the strangest ideal world, which at 
first glance looks no better than a chaos.’ p. 2. 

‘He shows himself a man of wonderful gifts, and with, per- 
haps, a still happier combination and adjustment of these ; in 
whom Philosophy and Poetry are not only reconciled, but blended 
together into a purer essence, into Religion; who with the 
softest, most universal sympathy for outward things, is inwardly 
calm, impregnable; holds on his way through all temptations 
and afflictions, so quietly, yet so inflexibly ; the true literary 
man, among a thousand false ones, the Apollo among neatherds; 
in one word, a man understanding the nineteenth century, and 
living in the midst of it, yet whose life is, in some measure, an 
heroic and devout one. No character of this kind, we are aware, 
is to be formed without manifold and victorious struggling with 
the world ; and the narrative of such struggling, what little of 
it can be narrated and interpreted, will belong to the highest 
species of history.’ p. 4. 

‘Richter was born at Wonsiedel in Baireuth, the year 1763; 
and as his birth-day fell on the 21st of March, it was sometimes 
wittily said that he and the Spring were born together. He 
himself mentions this, and with a laudable intention; ‘‘ This 
epigrammatic fact,” says he, “that I the Professor and the 
Spring came into the world together, I have indeed brought out 
a hundred times in conversation, before now; but I fire it off 
here purposely, like a cannon-salute, for the hundred and first 
tame, that so by printing I may ever henceforth, be unable te 
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offer it again as bonmot-bonbon, when, through the printer’s devil, 
it has already been presented to all the world.” Destiny, he 
seems to think, made another witticism on him; the word Richter 
being appellative as well as proper, in the German tongue, where 
it signifies Judge. His Christian name, Jean Paul, which long 
passed for some freak of his own, and a pseudonym, he seems to 
have derived honestly enough, from his maternal grandfather, 
Johann Pau! Kuhn, a substantial cloth-maker, in Hof; only 
translating the German Johann into the French Jean. The 
Richters, for at least two generations, had been schoolmasters, 
or very subaltern churchmen, distinguished for their poverty 
and their piety; the grandfather, it aypears, is still remembered 
in his little circle, as a man of quite remarkable innocence and 
holiness ; ‘‘ In Neustadt,” says his descendant, ‘‘they will show 
you a bench behind the organ, where he knelt on Sundays, and 
a cave he had made for himself in what is called the Little Culm, 
where he was wont to pray.”’ Holding, and laboriously dis- 
charging, three school or church offices, his yearly income 
scarcely amounted to fifteen pounds; ‘‘and at this Hunger- 
fountain, common enough for Baireuth school-people, the man 
stood thirtyfive years long, and cheerfully drew.”’ Preferment 
had been slow in visiting him; but at length, ‘ it came to pass,” 
says Paul, “just in my birth-year, that, on the 6th of August, 
probably through special connexions with the Higher Powers, 
he did obtain one of the most important places; in comparison 
with which, truly, rectorate, and town, and cave in the Culm- 
berg, were well worth exchanging; a place, namely, in the 
Neustadt Churchyard. His good wife had been promoted thither 
twenty years before him. My parents had taken me, an infant, 
along with them to his death-bed. He was in the act of depart- 
ing, when a clergyman (as my father has often told me) said to 
them ; Now let the old Jacob lay his hand on the child, and 
bless him. I was held into the bed of death, and he laid his 
hand on my head. Thou good old grandfather! Often have I 
thought of thy hand, blessing as it grew cold, — when Fate led 
me out of dark hours into clearer, — and already I can believe 
in thy blessing, in this material world, whose life, foundation, 
and essence is spirit!”’ pp. 7, 8. 

‘To our professor, as to poets in general, the recollections of 
childhood had always something of an ideal, almost celestial 
character. Often, in his fictions, he describes such scenes, with 
a fond minuteness; nor is poverty any deadly, or even tinwel- 
come ingredient in them. On the whole, it is not by money, or 
money’s worth, that man lives and has his being. ‘Is not God’s 
universe within our head, whether there be a torn scull-cap or a 
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king’s diadem without ?”’ Let no one imagine that Paul’s young 
years were unhappy ; still less that he looks back on them in a 
lachrymose, sentimental manner, with the smallest symptom 
either of boasting or whining. Poverty of a far sterner sort than 
this would have been a light matter to him; for a kind mother, 
Nature herself, had already provided against it; and, like the 
mother of Achilles, rendered him invulnerable to outward things. 
There was a bold, deep, joyful spirit looking through those 
young eyes; and to such a spirit, the world has nothing poor, 
but all is rich, and full of loveliness and wonder.’ pp. 9, 10. 

‘Richter’s education was not of a more sumptuous sort than 
his board and lodging. Some disagreement with the school- 
master at Jodiz had induced the parson to take his sons from 
school, and determine to teach them himself. This determina- 
tion he executed faithfully indeed, yet in the most limited style ; 
his method being no Pestalozzian one, but simply the old scheme 
of task-work and force-work, operating on a Latin grammar and 
a Latin vocabulary ; and the two boys sat all day, and all year, 
at home, without other preceptorial nourishment than getting by 
heart long lists of words. Fritz learned honestly nevertheless, 
and in spite of his brother Adam’s bad example. For the rest, 
he was totally destitute of books, except such of his father’s 
theological ones as he could come at by stealth; these, for want 
of better, he eagerly devoured; understanding, as he says, noth- 
ing whatever of their contents. With no less impetuosity, and 
no less profit, he perused the antiquated sets of newspapers, 
which a kind patroness, the Lady von Plotho, already mentioned, 
was in the habit of furnishing to his father, not in separate sheets, 
but in sheaves monthly. This was the extent of his reading. 
Jodiz too was the most sequestered of all hamlets; had neither 
natural nor artificial beauty ; no memorable thing could be seen 
there in a lifetime. Nevertheless, under an immeasurable sky, 
and in a quite wondrous world it did stand; and glimpses into 
the infinite spaces of the universe, and even into the infinite 
spaces of man’s soul, could be had there as well as elsewhere. 
Fritz had his own thoughts, in spite of schoolmasters ; a little 
heavenly seed of knowledge, nay, of wisdom, had been laid in 
him, and it was silently growing.’ p. 12. 


The family, always poor, became at length miserably indi- 
gent; and Richter, leaving his mother at Hoff, went to Leipzig, 


to try ‘to live. 
‘It was necessity as well as choice that detached him from 
professions ; he had not the means toenter any. Quite another 
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and far more pressing set of cares lay round him; not how he 
could live easily in future years, but how he could live at all in 
the present, was the grand question with him. Whatever it might 
be in regard to intellectual matters, certainly, in regard to moral 
matters, Leipzig was his true seminary, where, with many stripes, 
Experience taught him the wisest lessons. It was here that he 
first saw Poverty, not in the shape of Parsimony, but in the far 
sterner one of actual Want; and, unseen and single handed, 
wrestling with Fortune for life or death, first proved what a 
rugged, deep-rooted, indomitable strength, under such genial 
softness, dwelt in him.’ p. 16. 

‘In this state of matters, the scarcity of Leipzig could nowise 
be supplied from the fulness of Hof; but rather the two house- 
holds stood like concave mirrors reflecting one another’s keen 
Hunger into a still keener for both. What outlook was there 
for the poor philosopher of nineteen? Even his meagre “ bread 
and milk” could not be had for nothing; it became a serious 
consideration for him that the shoemaker, who was to sole his 
boots, “did not trust.” Far from affording him any sufficient 
monies, his straitened mother would willingly have made him 
borrow for her own wants; and was incessantly persuading him 
to get places for his brothers. Richter felt, too, that except 
himself, desolate, helpless as he was, those brothers, that old 
mother, had no stay on earth. There are men with whom it is 
as with Schiller’s Friedland; “‘ Night must it be ere Friedland’s 
star will beam.” On this forsaken youth Fortune seemed to have 
let loose her ban-dogs, and hungry Ruin had him in the wind; 
without was no help, no counsel: but there lay a giant force 
within; and so from the depths of that sorrow and abasement, 
his better soul rose purified and invincible, like Hercules from 
his long labors. A high, cheerful Stoicism grew up in the man. 
Poverty, Pain, and all Evil, he learned to regard, not as what 
they seemed, but as what they were; he learned to despise them, 
nay, in kind mockery to sport with them, as with bright-spotted 
wild-beasts which he had tamed and harnessed. ‘‘ What is 
poverty,” said he, “ who is the man that whines under it? The 
pain is but as that of piercing the ears is to a maiden, and you 
hang jewels in the wound.” Dark thoughts he had, but they 
settled into no abiding gloom: ‘‘ Sometimes,” says Otto, “ he 
would wave his finger across his brow, as if driving back some 
hostile series of ideas;” and farther complaint he did not utter.* 
pp. 17, 18. 

* «In bodily pain he was wont to show the like endurance and indifference. 


At one period of his life, he had violent headaches, whic’ forced him, for 
the sake of a slight alleviation, to keep his head perfectly erect; you might 
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‘« Evil,” says he, “is like a nightmare, the instant you begin 
to strive with it, to bestir yourself, it has already ended.” With- 
out farther parleying, there as he stood, Richter grappled with 
his Fate, and resolutely determined on self-help. His means, it 
is true, were of the most unpromising sort, yet the only means he 
had; the writing of books! He forthwith commenced writing 
them. The Grénldndische Prozesse (Greenland Lawsuits), a 
collection of satirical sketches, full of wild, gay wit, and keen 
insight, was composed in that base environment of his, with un- 
paid milk-scores and unsoled boots; and even still survives, 
though the author, besides all other disadvantages, was then only 
in his nineteenth year. But the heaviest part of the business yet 
remained ; that of finding a purchaser and publisher. Richter 
tried all Leipzig with his manuscript, in vain; to a man, with 
that total contempt of grammar which Jedidiah Clieshbotham 
also complains of, they “declined the article.” Paul had to 
stand by, as so many have done, and see his sunbeams weighed 
on hay-scales, and the hay-balance give no symptoms of moving. 
But Paul’s heart moved as little as the balance: Leipzig being 
now exhausted, the world was all before him where to try; he 
had nothing for it, but to search till he found, or till he died 
searching. One Voss, of Berlin, at length bestirred himself; 
accepted, printed the book, and even gave him sixteen louis d’or 
for it. Whata Potosi was here! Paul determined to be an author 
henceforth, and nothing but an author; now that his soul might 
even be kept in his body by that trade.’ pp. 18, 19. 

‘ Richter’s next book was soon ready ; but, in this position of 
affairs, no man would buy it. The Selection from the Papers of 
the Devil, such was its wonderful title, lay by him, on quite 
another principle than the Horatian one, for seven Jong years. 
It was in vain that he exhibited, and corresponded, and left no 
stone unturned ; ransacking the world for a publisher; there was 
none anywhere to be met with. ‘The unwearied Richter tried 
other plans. He presented magazine editors with essays, some 
one in ten of which might be accepted ; he made joint stock with 
certain provincial literati of the Hof district, who had cash, and 
published for themselves; he sometimes borrowed, but was in 
hot haste to repay it; he lived as the young ravens ; he was often 
in danger of starving. ‘‘ The prisoner’s allowance,” says he, 
‘is bread and water, but I had only the latter.”’ _p. 20. 

‘In 1784, Paul, who had now determined on writing, with or 
without readers, to the end of the chapter, finding no furtherance 
in Leipzig, but only hunger and hardship, bethought him that 


see him talking with a calm face, and all his old gaiety, and only know by this 
posture that he was suffering.’ 
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he might as well write in Hof beside his mother, as there. His 
publishers, when he had any, were in other cities; and the two 
households, like two dying embers, might perhaps show some 
feeble point of red heat between them, if cunningly laid together. 
He quitted Leipzig, after a three years residence there; and 
fairly commenced housekeeping on his own score. Probably 
there is not in the whole history of literature any record of a 
literary establishment like this at Hof; so ruggedly independent, 
so simple, not to say altogether unfurnished. Lawsuits had now 
done their work, and the Widow Richter, with her family, was 
living in a “house containing one apartment.” Paul had no 
books, except ‘‘twelve manuscript volumes of excerpts,” and 
the considerable library which he carried in his head; with which 
small resources, the public, especially as he had still no cue, could 
not well see what was to become of him. ‘Two great further- 
ances, however, he had, of which the public took no sufficient 
note; a real head on his shoulders, not as is more common, a 
mere hat-wearing, empty effigies of a head; and the strangest, 
stoutest, indeed, a quite noble heart within him. Here, then, he 
could, as is the duty of man, “‘ prize his existence more than his 
manner of existence,” which latter was, indeed, easily enough 
disesteemed. Come of it what might, he determined, on his own 
strength, to try issues to the uttermost with Fortune; nay, while 
fighting like a very Ajax against her, to “‘ keep laughing in her 
face till she too burst into laughter, and ceased frowning at him.” 
He would nowise slacken in his authorship, therefore, but con- 
tinued stubbornly toiling, as at his right work, let the weather be 
sunny or snowy. For the rest, Poverty was written on the posts 
of his door, and within, on every equipment of his existence ; he 
that ran might read in large characters, ‘‘Good Christian people, 
you perceive that I have little money ; what inference do you 
draw from it?” So hung the struggle, and as yet there were no 
signs of victory for Paul. It was not till 1788 that he could find 
a publisher for his Teufels Papieren; and even then few readers. 
But no disheartenment availed with him; authorship was once 
for all felt to be his true vocation; and by it he was minded to 
continue at all hazards. For a short while, he had been tutor in 
some family, and had again a much more tempting offer of the 
like sort, but he refused it, purposing henceforth to “‘ bring up 
no children but his own,— his books,” let Famine say to it what 
she pleased. 

‘With his mother,” says Otto, “and at times also with 
several of his brothers, but always with one, he lived in a mean 
house, which had only a single apartment; and this went on even 
when, — after the appearance of the Mimien, —his star began to 
rise, ascending higher and higher, and never again declining. * * * 
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** As Paul, in the characters of Walt and Vult* (it is his 
direct statement in these Notes), meant to depict himself; so it 
may be remarked, that in the delineation of Lenette, his mother 
stood before his mind, at the period when this down-pressed and 
humiliated woman began to gather heart, and raise herself up 
again ;+ seeing she could no longer doubt the truth of his pre~ 
dictions, that authorship must, and would prosper with him. She 
now the more busily, in one and the same room where Paul was 
writing and studying, managed the househould operations ; cook~ 
ing, washing, scouring, handling the broom, and these being 
finished, spinning cotton. Of the painful income earned by this 
latter employment, she kept a written account.”’ pp. 25—27. 

‘We have dwelt the longer on this portion of Paul’s history, 
because we reckon it interesting in itself; and that if the spec- 
tacle of a great man struggling with adversity be a fit one for 
the gods to look down on, much more must it be so for mean 
fellow-mortals to look upto. For us in literary England, above 
all, such conduct as Richter’s has a peculiar interest, in these 
times ; the interest of entire novelty. Of all literary phenomena, 
that of a literary man daring to believe that he is poor, may be 
regarded as the rarest. Can a man without capital actually open 
his lips and speak to mankind? Had he no landed property, then < 
no connexion with the higher classes; did he not even keep a 
gig? By these documents it would appear so. This was ‘not a 
nobleman, nor gentleman, nor gigman ;{ but simply a man!’ p. 27. 


And so lived on, Jean Paul Richter, for years; but at last, 
success dawned upon him; not however at Jast, for he lived 
until 1825, enjoying uninterrupted prosperity, and busied with 
equally uninterrupted employments. 


‘It appears that the Unsichtbare Loge (Invisible Lodge), sent 
forth from the Hof spinning establishment in 1793, was the first 


**Gottwalt and Quoddeusrult, two brothers (see Paul’s Flegeljahre) of 
the most opposite temperaments ; the former a still, softhearted, tearful enthu- 
siast, the other a madcap humorist, honest at bottom, but bursting eut on al? 
hands with the strangest explosions, speculative and practical.” 

#** Quite up indeed, she could never more rise; and in silent humility, 
avoiding any loud expression of satisfaction, she lived to enjoy with timorous 
gladness, the delight of seeing her son’s worth publicly recognised, and his 
acquaintance sought by the most influential men, and herself, too, honored 
on this account, as she had never before been.”’’ 

‘In Thurtell’s trial (says the Quarterly Review) occurred the following 
uy; @. “ What sort of person was Mr Weare? 4. He was always # 
respectable person. @. What do you mean by respectable? 1. He kept a 
.” Since then we have seen a “ Defensio Gigmanica, or Apology for 
gs Gigmen of Great Britain,” co ed not without eloquence, and which 
we hope one day to prevail on our fiend, a man of some whims, to give to 
the public.’ 
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of his works that obtained any decisive favor. A long trial of 
faith; for the man had now been besieging the literary citadel 
upwards of ten years, and still no breach visible! With the 
appearance of Hesperus, another wondrous novel, which pro- 
ceeded from the same “ single apartment,” in 1796, the siege 
may be said to have terminated by storm; and Jean Paul, whom 
the most knew not what in the world to think of, whom here and 
there a man of weak judgment had not even scrupled to declare 
half-mad, made it universally indubitable, that though encircled 
with dusky vapors, and shining out only in strange many-hued 
irregular bursts of flame, he was and would be one of the celes- 
tial luminaries of his day and generation. The keen intellectual 
energy displayed in Hesperus, still more the nobleness of mind, 
the sympathy with Nature, the warm, impetuous, yet pure and 
lofty delineations of friendship and love; in a less degree perhaps, 
the wild boisterous humor that everywhere prevails in it, secured 
Richter not only admirers, but personal well-wishers in all quar- 
ters of his country.’ p. 31. 


We cannot easily find passages from the works of Richter 
short enough for our purpose, and yet sufficient to serve as 
specimens of his style. One, upon a remarkable pleasant May, 
will exhibit perhaps some of his peculiarities. In the words of 
the reviewer, from whose article we make our quotations, — 


‘In such passages, slight as they are, we fancy an experienced 
eye will trace some features of originality, as well as of uncom- 
monness: an open sense for Nature, a soft heart, a warm rich 
fancy, and here and there some undercurrent of humor are dis- 
tinctly enough discernible.’ p. 44. 

‘Such a May as the present, (of 1794), Nature has not in 
the memory of man— begun; for this is but the fifteenth of it. 
People of reflection have long been vexed once every year, that 
our German singers should indite May-songs, since several other 
months deserve such a poetical night-music better; and I my- 
self have often gone so far as to adopt the idiom of our market- 
women, and instead of May butter to say June butter, as also 
June, March, April songs. But thou, kind May of this year, thou 
deservest to thyself all the songs which were ever made on thy 
rude namesake!—By Heaven! when I now issue from the 
wavering chequered acacia-grove of the castle, in which I am 
writing this chapter, and come forth into the broad living light, 
and look up to the warming heaven, and over its earth budding out 
beneath it, — the Spring rises before me like a vast full cloud, with 
a splendor of blue and green. I see the Sun standing amid roses 
im the western sky, into which he has thrown his ray-brush 
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wherewith he has to-day been painting the Earth; and when I 
look round a little in our picture exhibition, — his enamelling is 
still hot on the mountains; on the moist chalk of the moist earth, 
the flowers, full of sap colors, are laid out to dry, and the forget- 
me-not with miniature colors ; under the varnish of the streams 
the skyey painter has pencilled his own eye ; and the clouds, like 
a decoration painter, he has touched off with wild outlines, and 
single tints; and so he stands at the border of the Earth, and looks 
back on his stately Spring, whose robe-folds are valleys, whose 
breast-bouquet is gardens, and whose blush is a vernal evening, 
and who, when she arises, will be— Summer!” pp. 42, 43. 

‘ We have spoken above, and warmly, of Jean Paul’s imagina- 
tion, of his high devout feeling, which it were now a still more 
grateful part of our task to exhibit. But in this also our readers 
must content themselves with some imperfect glimpses. What 
religious opinions and aspirations he specially entertained, how 
that noblest portion of man’s interests represented itself in such 
a mind, were long to describe, did we even know it with cer- 
tainty. He hints somewhere that ‘‘ the soul, which by nature 
looks heavenward, is without a temple, in this age;” in which 
little sentence, the careful reader will decipher much. 

‘But there will come another era,” says Paul, “‘ when it 
shall be light, and man will awaken from his lofty dreams, and 
find — his dreams still there, and that nothing is gone save his 
sleep.”’ pp. 46, 47. 

‘ A poet, and among the highest of his time, we must reckon 
him, though he wrote no verses; a philosopher, though he pro- 
mulgated no systems; for on the whole that ‘‘ Divine Idea of the 
World” stood in clear ethereal light before his mind ; he recog- 
nized the Invisible, even under the mean forms of these days, 
and with a high, strong, not uninspired heart, strove to represent 
it in the Visible, and publish tidings of it to his fellow men. ‘This 
one virtue, the foundation of all other virtues, and which a long 
study more and more clearly reveals to us in Jean Paul, will cover 
far greater sins than his were. It raises him into quite another 
sphere than that of the thousand elegant sweet-singers, and cause- 
and-effect philosophes, in his own country, or in this; the million 
novel-manufacturers, sketchers, practical discoursers, and so forth, 
not once reckoned in. Such a man we can safely recommend to 
universal study; and for those who, in the actual state of matters, 
may the most blame him, repeat the old maxim; ‘ What is 
extraordinary try to look at with your own eyes.”’ pp. 51, 52. 
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Art. IV. — Education of Infants. 


Tux first number of the fourth volame of the Juvenile Mis- 
cellany, contains an account of a remarkable child, who died 
aged only two years and five months, but who had already made 
advances in knowledge which would not have been discredita- 
ble to one of thrice his age. This account cannot fail to be 
read with interest. ‘The facts are such as strike the heart and 
the imagination. They are told, as exhibiting a proof of the 
usefulness and efficacy of very early education, and.as furnishing 
a model for such education, and are related by one who has given 
them all the advantage of embellishment and eloquent illustra- 
tion. Nevertheless, this account gave us pain; we thought that 
a great mistake—and a sad though acommon one — pervaded 
both the system of education pursued in this case, and the state- 
ment of it. We certainly believe that education cannot begin 
too soon, if life and consciousness have begun ; but we cannot 
for a moment admit that it should be conducted as in this in- 
stance. Before farther comment, we will introduce this ‘ Bio- 
graphy’ at length, sure that our readers will find it interesting, 
whether they approve it or disapprove. 


‘It is not often that the character and habits of an infant, 
whose existence is comprised in a circle of less than two and a 
half years, furnish materials for the biographer. Yet I am per- 
suaded that my readers will be interested in the statement here 
presented to them, on the truth of which they may. implicitly 
rely. 

‘ Porter Brinsmade was born at Hartford, (Conn.) Feb. 28th, 
1827. His parents were impressed with the belief that the mind 
is susceptible of culture at an earlier period than is generally 
imagined. ‘Thus at an age when infants are considered but little 
more than pleasing objects to the eye, or toys for a leisure hour, 
he was the subject of instruction and discipline. From the age 
of four months his attention was directed at fitting intervals to 
surrounding objects, until the names of the articles of furniture, 
of his own dress, and the parts of his body had become familiar. 
At ten months, he commenced learning the alphabet, by the aid 
of small blocks of wood, on which each letter was separately 
painted. ‘This task was soon completed. Not that he was able 
at this infantine period to utter the correspondent sounds; but 
when a letter was inquired for, he would produce it without mis- 
take; and if one was placed in an inverted position by any other 
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hand, would immediately restore it to its proper attitude. By the 
assistance of prints pasted on cards, he was next taught the names 
of animals and birds; and a comprehensive system of natural his- 
tory was judiciously unfolded to his view. He was encouraged 
to make himself completely master of one print, ere he was per- 
mitted to take another. ‘Thus a basis was laid for habits of ap- 
plication, and the idle curiosity restrained, with which children 
are wont to wander from picture to picture. His parents in shew- 
ing him a landscape, or historical painting, accustomed him to 
regard every object, however minute, with an accurate eye, and 
so retentive was his memory, that what had been thoroughly im- 
pressed, he seldom forgot. ‘There were few toys from which he 
derived satisfaction, but seemed to find in pictures and books, 
with the explanations which they elicited, his principal delight. 
His careful treatment of books was remarkable, and a little cir- 
cumstance which occurred when he was quite young, undoubt- 
edly contributed to produce it. He had torn the paper cover of a 
small volume. His mother remarked upon it with a serious coun- 
tenance, and to the members of the family, as they entered, men- 
tioned what had been done, in a voice of sadness. Presently his 
lip quivered, and the tear glistened in kis eye. The lessom had 
been sufficiently strong, and it was necessary to comfort him. 
Afterwards, expensive volumes were fearlessly submitted to him; 
and the most splendid English annuals sustained no injury from 
his repeated examinations. 

‘Geography, as exhibited on maps, became a favorite study, 
and ere he had numbered his second birthday, I saw him with 
surprise and admiration, point out upon an atlas, seas, rivers, 
lakes, and countries, without hesitation or error. 

‘A short time after, I found that he had made acquaintance 
with the rudiments of geometry ; and was continually increasing 
his knowledge of printed words, which, with their definitions, and 
combination in simple phrases, were rapidly initiating him into 
his native language. It may possibly be imagined, that he was made 
a mere bookworm, or might have been naturally deficient in ani- 
mal spirits. On the contrary, nothing was taught him by com- 
pulsion, and no child could be more full of happiness. His sports, 
his rambles in the garden, and the demonstrations of infantine 
pleasure were sweet to him. His mother was his companion, his 
playmate, and his instructress. Deeming her child’s mind of 
more value than any other feminine pursuit or enjoyment, she 
devoted her time to its cultivation; and to her perseverance, and 
the entire concurrence of his father in the intellectual system de- 
vised for him, his uncommon attainments may be imputed, more 
than to any peculiar gift of nature. Still, lam not prepared to 
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say, that there was not something originally extraordinary in his 
capacity ; at least, I have never seen his docility, application, and 
retentive power, equalled in the early stages of existence. Por- 
tions of every day, suited in their length to his infancy, were re- 
gularly devoted to the business of instruction. But these were 
often unconsciously extended in their limits, by his eager desire 
to learn something more, and the winning and repeated entreaty 
of “ Pray, dear mother, teach Porter,” was wont to secure him 
an additional indulgence of “line upon line, and precept upon 
precept.” His love of knowledge was becoming a passion ; still 
there seemed no undue prominence of one department of intellect 
to the injury of another. Perception, understanding, and me- 
mory, advanced together, and seemed equally healthful. His rea- 
soning powers, began also to display themselves. An aunt, who 
at her marriage went to reside in a distant state, had wept much 
at taking leave of the family. He was then so very young, that 
her grief, if noticed at all, it might have been supposed, was soon 
forgotten. Many months after, when a favorite uncle took his 
departure for England, Porter was told that he was going far from 
them, as his aunt had done. He replied, after a moment’s re- 
flection, ‘‘ Aunt cried when she went away; uncle did not cry;” 
and comforted himself with the conclusion, that the separation 
would therefore be less permanent; as if his mind was deducing 
with somewhat of mathematical precision, the durations of absence 
from the degrees of sorrow. 

‘He was destined for a learned education; a great part of 
which it was deemed preferable that he should receive under the 
paternal roof; and his mother was preparing herself to become 
an assistant to his father in teaching him different languages. So 
indefatigable were her attentions to him, that she never left him 
to the care of a servant; and thus correct habits, and purity of 
feeling, were preserved from contamination. Among the pleasing 
traits of character which revealed themselves in him, his love of 
home was conspicuous. Though fond of seeing new objects, yet 
home was the spot most desirable to him. During a journey to 
New York, after the completion of his second year, where mu- 
seums, and every alluring curiosity, were inspected by him with 
delighted attention ; the prospect of returning to his own flowers, 
shells, and books, gave him inexpressible joy. 

‘ He also manifesied great ardor of affection for his parents. 
He could form no idea of happiness, independent of their pre- 
sence and participation. Though exceedingly fond of seeing 
collections of animals, which his knowledge of natural history led 
him to regard with peculiar interest, he insisted that his father 
should take him from the first exhibition of the kind which he 
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had ever witnessed, and when he was highly entertained by an 
elepiiant, ostrich, and some monkeys; because he discovered that 
his mother had withdrawn. The attachment usually felt by chil- 
dren for the tender guides of their infant hours, seemed in his 
case heightened by the consciousness that they were the dispen- 
sers of that knowledge, with whose love he was smitten. When 
heaven was represented to him as a delightful abode, and render- 
ed still more alluring by the image of a beloved and departed re- 
lative, whom he was taught to consider as among its inhabitants ; 
he would express his unwillingness to be removed there, unless 
‘dear father and mother would go, too.” A grateful spirit seemed 
to mingle with his filial affection, and moved him to an expression 
of thanks for every little favor. When given only a piece of bread, 
if a few minutes happened to intervene between its reception and 
the customary acknowledgment, he would inquire, as if troubled 
at the omission, “‘ Did Porter forget to thank mother?” He was 
often told that to his Father in Heaven, he was indebted for what 
he most loved ; and with an affecting earnestness, and graceful 
gesture of his little hand, would say, “ thank God.”’ At the pe- 
riod of family devotion, he was early taught a quiet and reverent 
deportment, and after books became so interesting to him, pre- 
ferred to look over when his father read the scriptures, and to 
have it spread before him when he knelt during the prayer. 

‘It might possibly have been feared that the mind, by starting 
into such sudden expansion, would have left the heart at a dis- 
tance ; but the germs of gentleness and virtue kept pace with the 
growth of intellect. ‘There was also preserved a fine and fortu- 
nate balance between the mind and the body ; for his physical 
education had been considered an important department of pater- 
nal care and responsibility. His erect form, and expanded chest, 
revealed the rudiments of a good constitution, while his fair brow, 
bright black eye, and playful smile, bespoke that union of health, 
beauty, and cheerfulness, which never failed of attracting atten- 
tion. There was legs of light and boisterous mirth about him, 
than is common to children of his age. His features expressed 


rather a mild and rational happiness, than any exuberance of joy. . 


This might have arisen partly from the circumstance of his hav- 
ing no young companion to encourage wild, or extravagant sports ; 
but principally that the pleasures of thought were so continually 
resorted to, as to modify and elevate the countenance. His whole 
appearance was that of a healthful, happy, and beautiful infant, 
in the possession of a degree of learning and intelligence, to 
which infancy has usually no pretensions. 

‘ But it was forbidden us to witness the result of this interest- 
ing experiment upon mind ; or to trace the full developement of 
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a bud whose unfolding was so wonderful. An acute dysentery, 
which prevailed in the neighborhood, numbered him among its 
victims, and after a fortnight’s painful languishing, he died on 
the Lith of August, 1829, at the age of two years and five months. 

‘I saw him after the breath had forsaken him. He was ema- 
ciated — but still lovely. Fresh roses and orange flowers were 
around his head, and on his bosom, and a bud clasped in his 
snowy hand. He seemed like one who had suffered, and fallen 
asleep, and there lingered a peaceful and patient spirit around his 
silent, wasted lip. His mother was seated by her dead son, pale, 
but resigned. She had never been separated from him since his 
birth; and she wished to continue near him, till the grave should 
claim its own. The parents were strengthened, as true Chris- 
tians, to yield their only, their idolized one, to the will of his Fa- 
ther in Heaven. And the anguish of their affliction was undoubt- 
edly mitigated by the recollection that nothing in their power had 
been omitted to promote his improvement, and heighten his feli- 
city ; and that his dwelling was now to be where knowledge is no 
longer gained by slow and laborious effort ; but where light is 
without cloud, and the pure soul freed from fetters of clay. 

‘ This sketch, which was commenced for the entertainment of 
youthful readers, seems to bear a moral for parents. 

‘ Did they always estimate the extent of their influence over 
the infants entrusted to their care, apd bestow the same zealous 
attention on their intellectual and moral culture, which they lavish 
on their physical comfort ; their importance in the scale of being 
would be sooner evident, and their capacity for wisdom and true 
happiness, earlier awakened and nourished. Especially would 
mothers, (to whose eye the fountains of the mind and heart are 
first unsealed,) but enter the vineyard of education while the 
dews of the morning are fresh, and amid their persevering toil 
look ever for a blessing to the God of Harvest, might they not 
hope to rear flowers, such as angels wear — and fruits that ripen 
in Heaven’s unwithering clime?’ pp. 40—49. 


It is often said, in prose and in poetry, that the mind in in- 
fancy is a mere ‘tabula rasa,’ a blank sheet, upon which we can 
write what we will, and in regard to which we have nothing to 
do but write ; happily, nothing can be more untrue than this. 
The saying is based upon the supposition, that the child is inert, 
a mere plastic mass, to be moulded at pleasure, and made to 
assume such forms as we would have him stiffen into with age. 
It forgets, or does not know, that all the man is in the child; 
that all the energies of humanity are there, not in a state of qui- 
escence, but in full and unremitted action, and in as efficient 
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action as at any future period ; that all we can do, or need do, 
is to give them aliment and direction, and that if we give to the 
mind food not suited to its appetite and digestion, we shall surely 
cripple its growth. We do not.wish to push too far a metaphor, 
but it is, in this case, something more than a metaphor; it is a 
strict and instructive analogy. ‘The powers by which man acts 
on external things, are ripe rt in mature than in early life ; but 
the internal powers, those of invisible operation, by which man 
lives, are strong in infancy; the child can indeed do but little 
without, but within the sustenance is complete, and the princi- 
ple of life, of growth, and repair, active and universal. Now, 
that the man may be healthy and strong, let this principle be re- 
lied upon and constantly regarded, and the endeavors be limited 
to a cooperation with it; let the healthy instincts of the child be 
gratified, let him have what he craves, let the opening lips cling 
to the maternal bosom, and when the infant is too old for milk 
alone, add bread, and other simple food. Just so should it be 
with the intellectual infant. The things which are about him, 
the playthings upon which he voluntarily fixes his attention, the 
various objects upon which he looks from the window he loves 
to be held to, all these things afford him the best nurture. These 
are enough; and while his eye is bright and his smile joyous 
with the pleasure of healthful existence, his mind will be bright 
too. Amuse, excite, and interest him, in his own way, and all 
his faculties will be called into exercise, as all his muscles are 
alternately exerted while he tumbles over the carpet. We have 
no objection to letters upon blocks of wood, or animals upon 
cards, or historical prints, or play-maps; they are useful and 
excellent contrivances, if used aright ; that is, in our view of the 
subject, if they are never forced upon the child ; if he is permit- 
ted to use them at pleasure and as pleasure, or is, at most, en- 
couraged to play with them. It should never be forgotten, that 
every faculty of the infant, bodily and mental, is striving to come 
forth into action, and pressing forward urgently its own deve- 
lopement. ! 

But Porter Brinsmade ‘ was encouraged ’ — not to play with 
them— but ‘ to make himself completely master of one print, 
ere he was permitted to take another ;* that is, he was compelled 
to study, by the penalty of having, otherwise, no change of em- 
ployment —a grievous penalty to a child of that age. Again, 
‘Thus was * * the idle curiosity restrained, with which chil- 
dren are wont to wander from picture to picture.’ We should 
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as soon think of restraining, in kindness, the idle curiosity of a 
butterfly flitting among its flowers. We regard the education of 
this infant, as we should have regarded his physical education, 
if natural aliment had been withheld, and every article of food 
cooked, concentrated, and seasoned, and every step directed, 
and all the glancing motions of infancy regulated, and the child 
‘encourazed to make himself master’ of every mode of activity 
which he attempted before he should be permitted to change it 
for another. It is with the intellectual as with the physical fa- 
culties of childhood ; they are pressing forwards towards action 
and developement, and need not tonics and stimulants, but rather 
rest and protection from over excitement. A similar mistake 
may occur in physical and intellectual education, and with simi- 
lar consequences ; we may undertake to-do too much ; we may 
exceedingly overrate our power, and, in consequence of this mis- 
take, err greatly in the notion of our duty. ‘Just as the twig is 
bent, the tree’s inclined ;’ but for all that, no good gardener will 
bend and tie up all his healthy saplings, — for the best thing he 
can do, is to keep them clear from moss and supply them with 
aliment, and let them grow. 'The writer of this Biography 
would hardly help forward the expansion of a rose bud with her 
fingers, or attempt to color its petals; but she would give it wa- 
ter and warmth, and let the breathing air open it, and the sun 
paint it, and its own principles of growth do their own work. 

We have said that education cannot begin too soon; and in- 
deed, we regard it as equally proper in all stages of existence ; 
the whole of our life here is but one work of education. But it 
is peculiarly necessary, that the instructers of the very young 
should be patient and prudent, as well as industrious and perse- 
vering ; not energetic only, but also humble ; for while energy 
ensures the use of all means to do all that can be done, humility 
will teach how much this is, and what it is, and the extent of 
our power in regard thereto. Education which forgets, in word 
or in fact, that all developement or exercise of mind is caused 
and determined by principles which lie within the mind, and 
which derive from the instructer neither their being, their power, 
nor their character, must needs be erroneous and harmful. 

We add some valuable remarks upon this subject from a re- 
cent number of the London Quarterly Review, together with a 
note containing some striking facts concerning the physiology of 
the brain; such facts as must, one day, be regarded as most 
unportant guides and helps in the science of education. 
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‘No physician doubts that precocious children, in fifty cases 
for one, are much the worse for the discipline they have under- 
gone. ‘I'he mind seems to have been strained and the founda- 
tions of insanity are laid. When the studies of maturer years 
are stuffed into the head of a child, people do not reflect on the 
anatomical fact, that the brain of an infant is not the brain of a 
man; that the one is confirmed, and can bear exertion, — the 
other is growing, and requires repose ; — that to force the at- 
tention to abstract facts —to load the memory with chronologi- 
cal and historical or scientific detail— in short, to expect a 
child’s brain to bear with impunity the exertions of a man’s — 
is just as rational as it would be to hazard the same sort of ex- 
periment on its muscles. 

‘The first eight or ten years of life, should be devoted to the 
education of the heart, tothe formation of principles, rather than 
to the acquirement of what is usually termed knowledge. Na- 
ture herself points out such a course ; for the emotions are then 
the liveliest and most easily moulded, being as yet unalloyed by 
passion. It is from this source that the mass of men are here- 
after to draw their sum of happiness or misery ; the actions of 
the immense majority are, under all circumstances, determined 
much more by feeling than by reflection ; in truth, life presents 
an infinity of occasions where it is essential to happiness that we 
should feel rightly, very few where it is at all necessary that we 
should think profoundly.’ 

‘Note. The following anatomical facts, selected from Wen- 
zel’s celebrated work “‘ De penitiori Structura Cerebri Hominis 
et Brutorum,” show that, up to the seventh year of life, very 
great changes are going on in the structure of the brain, and 
demand, therefore, the utmost attention not to interrupt them by 
improper or over excitement ; just that degree of exercise should 
be given to the brain, at this period, as is necessary to its health, 
and the best is oral instruction, exemplified by objects which 
strike the senses. The dimensions of the brain are as follows : 


BRAIN PROPER. 


Length. inches. Breadth. inches. 
At the 3d month after concep- At the 3d month after concep- 

tion 13-12 tion 

At birth 4 1-6 | At birth 

At the seventh year 6 or 7 | At the seventh year 

At the eightieth year 6 or 7 | At the eightieth year 


‘It appears, therefore, that the brain proper increases rather 
more in length and breadth during the six months immediately 
preceding birth, than during the first seven years after birth ; 
that these dimensions arrive at their maximum at the age of 
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seven; and that they suffer no change during the whole of after 
life. The weight of the whole brain arrives most commonly at 
its maximum at the age of three years, and remains without di- 
minution the whole of after life.’ 





Arr. V.— Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; compre- 
hending the Elements of Botany, with their Application to 
Agriculture. By the Author of ‘ Conversations on Che- 
mistry,’ ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ &c, &c. With Copperplate 
Engravings. New York. G. and C. and H. Carvill. 1830. 


12mo. pp. 354. 


Tuere is in this volume a mass of interesting facts on the 
subject of botany, which a novice in the study may read and 
idednind. Though the arrangement is not that which would 
be chosen for those skilled in the science, it is perhaps better 
for those for whom it is intended. The form of a conversation 
is fitted to make instruction amusing, and the dialogue is man- 
aged with art. ‘Those who read only to pass time, might read 
the book with pleasure, and rise from it with a better knowledge 
of botany, &c, than such minds could in any other way acquire. 
The explanations are so very plain, that a slight knowledge of 
technicals is sufficient, and the illustrations are all of a familiar 
kind, and drawn from so many sources, that much may be 
learned from the book besides botany. ‘To show the manner in 
which the principles are set forth, we make a single extract. 


‘ Emity. — The mimosa, or sensitive plant, Mrs B., when it 
shrinks from the touch, wears a strong appearance of sensibility. 

‘Mrs B.— Yet I should doubt whether it is anything more 
than appearance. Some ingenious experiments have, indeed, 
been recently made, which tend to favor the opinion that plants 
may be endowed with a species of sensibility; and seem to ren- 
der it not improbable, that there may exist in plants something 
corresponding with the nervous system in animals. 

‘ Carotine. — The sensitive plant would then, no doubt, be a 
nervous fine lady at the court of Flora. But, pray, of what nature 
were these experiments ? 

‘Mrs B.— There are certain vegetable poisons, such as nux 
vomica, laurel water, belladonna, hemlock, and several others, 
which are known to destroy life in animals, not by affecting the 
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stomach, but merely by acting on the nervous system. These 
poisons were severally administered to different plants, either by 
watering them with, or steeping their roots in, infusions of these 
poisons. ‘The universal effect was, to produce a sort of spasmodic 
action in the leaves, which either shrunk or curled themselves up; 
and, after exhibiting various symptoms of irritability during a 
short time, became flaccid, and the plant in the course of a few 
hours died. 

‘Emity.—1 should have been curious to have seen an experi- 
ment of this nature tried on the sensitive plant. 

‘Mrs B.—It was done. Two or three drops of prussic acid, 
which, you know, is a most powerful poison, were poured upon a 
sensitive plant: the leaflets closed and opened again at the end of 
a quarter of an hour; but they did not regain their sensitiveness 
for at least six or eight hours. When we see plants thus acted 
upon by vegetable poisons, which are known to be incapable of 
destroying the animal fibre, or of injuring the frame but through 
the medium of the nerves, we may be led to suppose, that certain 
organs may exist in plants with which we are totally unacquaint- 
ed, and which bear some analogy to the nervous system in ani- 
mals. 

‘It is certain that plants possess a power of irritability or con- 
tractibility ; for it is by alternate contractions and dilatations of the 
vessels, that they propel the juices which rise withinthem. Here 
is a slip of elder: when I cut it in two, the fluid continues oozing 
from both of the separated parts ; were there no action going on 
within the stem, only a single drop would flow out at each orifice. 
There are some flowers, such as those of the barberry, whose sta- 
mens will bend and fold over the pistil, if the Jatter be. pricked 
with a needle; and there is one instance of a plant whose leaves 
move without any assignable cause: this is the Hedysarum 
gyrans, which grows only on the banks of the Ganges; it has 
three leaflets on each footstalk, all of which are in constant irre- 
gular motion. 

‘Emity. —I recollect seeing a plant called Sundew (Drosera, ) 
the leaves of which, near the root, are covered with bristles be- 
dewed with a sticky juice. Ifa fly settles on the upper surface of 
the leaf, it is at first detained by this clammy liquid, and then the 
leaf closes, and holds it fast till it dies. 

‘Mrs B.— The Dionca muscipula affords another example of 
the same kind: it grows in the marshes of South Carolina. Its 
irritability is so great, that an insect which settles on it is gene- 
rally crushed to death by the collapsing of the two sides of the 
leaf, which, like that of the Drosera, is armed with bristles. 

‘ CaroLineE. — But all plants are endued with some degree of 
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irritability, if you will not admit of sensibility ; for we know that, 
in general, their leaves turn towards the light, and, when grow- 
ing in a room, they spread out their branches towards the win- 
dows, as if they were sensible of the benefits they derived from 
light and air. 

‘ Mas B. — Light and air conduce to their well being, and they 
are so wisely constructed by providence as to seek them ; but it 
is independently of all choice or preference. . We must consider 
plants as beings in which the principle of life is reduced to its 
state of greatest simplicity. As we advance in the scale of crea- 
tion, we find that the lowest animals are directed by instinct ; in- 
telligence increases as we approach towards man, who is guided 
by reason ; but the vegetable world is influenced merely by phy- 
sical causes, which derive their energy from the principle of life. 

‘ Emity. — But since plants are so inferior in the scale of ex- 
istence, why is their form so much more delicate and beautifully 
varied than that of animals? Is it not singular that Nature 
should be most solicitous for the appearance of her simplest 
works ? 

‘Mrs B. — The most curious details of the structure of a plant 
are visible in its outward form; while those of the animal econo- 
my are concealed in the anatomical structure of the internal parts. 
The organs of plants are chiefly external, and are ornamental at 
the same time that they perform the several functions for which 
they were formed. 

* Plants appear, also, to be susceptible of contracting habits : 
the mimosa, or sensitive plant, if conveyed ina carriage, closes its 
leaves as soon as the carriage is in motion, but after some time it 
becomes accustomed to it, the contraction ceases, and the leaves 
expand ; but if the carriage stops for any length of time, and af- 
terwards recommences its motion, the plant again folds its leaves, 
and it is time only which can reconcile it to its new situation. 

‘ Emity.— This evinces strong symptoms of sensibility. One 
would suppose that the plant was alarmed at the new and un- 
known state of motion; and that its apprehension, like that of an 
infant, returned every time the novelty recurred. 

‘Mrs B.— You will, perhaps, consider plants as patriotic, 
when you learn that those which are brought from the southern 
hemisphere, faithful to the seasons of their native country, make 
vain attempts to bud and blossom during our frosty winter, and 
seem to expect their sultry summer at Christmas. 

* Carotine. — If you continue thus, Mrs B., you will certainly 
make me think that plants are not wholly devoid of sensibility. 

‘Mrs B.— We cannot positively deny it; but the evidence 
against that opinion is so strong as to amount almost to proof. 
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Had Providence endowed plants with the sensations of pleasure 
and of pain, He would, at the same time, have afforded them the 
means of seeking the one and of avoiding the other. Instinct is 
given to animals for that express purpose, and reason to man ; 
but a plant rooted in the earth is a poor, patient, passive being: 
its habits, its irritability, and its contractibility, all depending on 
mere physical causes.’ pp. 17 — 21. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Geography of New Hampshire, with a Sketch of its Natural 
History, for Schools. By Cranmore Watiace. With a 
Map aid Cuts. Boston. Carter and Hendee. 1829. 18mo. 
pp. 71. 


We cannot, in a brief notice, give a better account of this 
book than in the author’s own words from the preface. It is 
very neatly published, with a correct map of the State, and an 
interesting view of the White Mountains. 

We are of the opinion, that the cause of education would be 
essentially subserved by the general introduction of this little 
geography into the schools of New Hampshire. 


‘It's believed, that this school-book will fill, where used, an 
important place in a course of early education. Its plan is de- 
sigued to enable the young scholar to begin with an account of 
what is remarkable in the place of his residence; to proceed 
thence to the geography, or perhaps rather the topegraphy of 
neizhboring towns; to take, in the next place, a survey of the 
county in which he dwells; and then of other parts of the State 
in succession ; and lastly to combine these particulars in a general 
account of the State, as a whole. By this easy and natural 
process, he may, alter finishing this little work, proceed to the 
description of contiguous States, of the Union, of other countries 
in order, and other quarters of the globe; and, at last, he may be 
allowed to study a general geography of the world. ‘This course 
will be perceived to be completely the reverse of what has been 
usually followed ; but it. has long been thought by many emi- 
nent teachers the nearest approach to a philosophically inductive 
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method; and to be the natural order of the understanding in 
acquiring geographical knowledge. 

‘The brief notices of the natural history of the State, will 
inspire, it is hoped, in some young minds, a taste for this delight- 
ful and useful department of knowledge. A map and questions 
are added, for reasons too obvious to be dwelt upon.’ 

‘The scholar should always begin the study of this book, after 
committing the abbreviations and definitions, with the account of 
the town in which he resides, and proceed from it to other parts 
of the same county. Such questions as the following should 
be asked. 

‘In what town do you live? What town is north of it? What 
south? What east? What west? Of what shape is it? In what 
county? What mountains or high hills does it contain? In what 
part are they? What river, or large brooks run through it? &c. 

‘A map or plan of the town, when it can be procured, if hung 
up in the school-room, will be useful for reference.’ 


Al Geography of Massachusetts; for Families and Schools. 
By James G, Carrer and Witiiam H. Brooks. 


We have examined this work with much satisfaction. We 
believe it will be universally conceded, that the most natural 
mode of acquiring any kind of knowledge will be found the easiest 
and the most pleasant. The reasons for adopting the present 
p'an of instruction are so well expressed in the preface that we 
cannot forbear quoting them in this place. ‘1 take geography 
as another example to illustrate ‘what is meant by tnductive 
instruction. It is selected, not because it affords any peculiar 
advantage in the application of this method of communicating 
knowledge, but because it offers a convenient opportunity to 
remark upon the leading principles upon which books on the 
subject have been written; and to acknowledge its increasing 
interest and importance as an elementary study. Children are 
very early capable of describing the places, mountains, and 
rivers which pass under their inspection. And they commonly 
do it with an enthusiasm, which shows how lively an interest 
they take in the subject, and how deep an impression the pecu- 
liarities of new places make upon them. When they have 
learned by actual perception, a few of the features of the earth, 
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at a period a little later, they are capable of feeling a similar 
interest in forming a conception of places, mountains, rivers, &c. 
from representation and description. Then commences the study 
of geography.’ Again; ‘The correct plan for an elementary 
geography would begin nearer home, with a description, and if 

racticable, with a map of the town where the young learner 
Siok Or if that is too particular for general use, the instructer 
must supply the description; and the map begin with his own 
county or state, in which he will of course be most interested. 
From this, he may proceed to the whole country or kingdom, 
and thence to more general divisions of the earth. The map 
will of course be reduced in its scale, and the descriptions grow 
less and less minute, as the places are farther removed, or from 
any cause, are less nao Preface to the Geography, 
from the Letters on the Free Sehools of New England. 

The work in question is formed on this plan. It begins with 
Barnstable County, Massachusetts, giving an account of the 
principal towns and rivers, the number of inhabitants, their 
employments, &c; and thus the work goes on, with a careful 
examination of each county in the state. At the same time a 
map is given with the boundaries of the towns and counties, 
canal and road lines, and also historical marks, carefully noted. 
The pupil is required to begin with some town, for instance the 
one in which he resides, and draw it upon the blackboard, 
putting down all the ponds, rivers, hills, public buildings, &c. 
which may be in the place. From towns, he proceeds to coun- 
ties, and so on till he can construct a map of the whole State. 
In this way the location of places is strongly fixed in the mind 
of the learner, and at the same time he acquires a knowledge 
of the relative size and distance of the towns; an advantage 
which is generally lost in maps which embrace a larger portion 
of territory. One great advantage in this system is, that every- 
thing is laid down. We well remember the distressed feeling 
which arose in our mind when the map of the United States was 
first put into our hands, on a space a little more than a foot 
square. With an instinctive fondness for home, we sought for 
our native state and town; but alas! place after place had been 
left unnoticed ; even the county town had not been suffered to 
appear, and a little mark from the pencil of the teacher was all 
that showed where the Roma of our boyish days was built. 
This difficulty is obviated in the geography of Messrs Carter 
and Brooks, and though, in consequence, they are able to 
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examine only a small territory, we still do not consider this an 
objection to their work. It is a common mistake, but we be- 
lieve a very great one, to attempt too much in books designed 
for the use of schools. Geographies, grammars, histories are 

ublished professing to give an abstract of a whole science ; 
eee they become, in ioo many instances, a dry register of 
insulated facts, which no memory can retain, no mind be inter- 
ested in. As instances of these, we would cite Murray’s 
Grammar and Tytler’s History. Many geographies might be 
mentioned, which would be liable to the same objection, but we 
forbear. A great merit of the work in question is, that it is 
minute enough to be interesting, and at the same time the plan 
of drawing the map upon the blackboard accustoms the pupil to 
the relative size of places so well, that he is able afterwards to 
comprehend the reasons why some towns should be left out in 
forming the map, and others laid down, and how to make the 
distinction. We understand that it is the intention of the authors 
to proceed with their work, growing less minute as they go 
farther from home. 





The Boy’s Own Book. Munroe and Francis. pp. 316. 


Turs is an ‘ Encyclopedia of Diversions;’ but the diversions 
are such as conduce either to health or instruction. There are 
rather too many tricks of legerdemain, and too many with cards; 
but notwithstanding this, it is a book that may be advantageously 
given to boys. ‘The chemical, optical, and arithmetical amuse- 
ments cannot but lead those who engage in them, to learn the 
principles on which they depend. The cuts are numerous, and 
very neat. There are, however, many pages devoted to instruc- 
tion in fencing, that might be filled to better purpose. The 
system of defence by the rapier, is more necessary to be acquired 
in Great Britain than in the United States; here it is never 
called in practice, and can hardly be deemed an accomplish- 
ment. The only advantage that young men can derive from it 
here, is in their increased ease and readiness of eye and limb ; 
but a good knowledge of quarter-staff would be of more imme- 
diate advantage to the proficient than to be master of the 
small sword. 
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Young men are but too apt to suppose that in the world they 
will have inuch occasion for OO ng but the reverse is the 
fact; and those who are themselves peaceful may attain to an 
old age, without having suffered an assault, or even the fear of 
one. These early impressions are apt to generate both a dis- 
trust and defiance towards mankind; and to make him who 
entertains them, consider those as enemies whom he should 
regard as brothers, though of a large family. In our institutions 
the best training for self-defence is the cultivation of the intellect. 
Readiness of hand may somet mes a little help us, but readiness 
and cultivation of mind will do more. He whose mind is stored 
with the treasures of education will be called upon, not only to 
defend himself, by his mental resources, but to him will others 
look with confidence for protection in their lives, fortunes, and 
the institutions that make them moral and free. 





Letters and Journals of Lord Byron; with Notices of his Life. 
By Tuomas Moore. In Two Volumes. New York. 
J. and J. Harper. 1830. 8vo. 


Ir is unfortunate for genius, that its aberrations are measured 
by a common scale; and it is not for common intellects to esti- 
mate fairly the mind of Byron. He had the misfortune to be 
placed young, in circumstances where his strong passions had 
no restraint, — 

* Lord of himself—that heritage of wo.’ 

Our extracts are intended for those who have the care of 
youth of a temperament similar to the poet’s, for nothing will 
better show the ruinous consequences of freedom from all paren- 
tal and other restraint than the inauspicious youth of Byron. 


‘From London, Mrs Byron proceeded with her infant to Scot- 
land, and in the year 1790, took up her residence in Aberdeen, 
where she was soon after joined by Captain Byron. Here for a 
short time they lived together in lodgings at the house of a person 
named Anderson, in Queen Street. But their union being by 
no means happy, a separation took place between them, and Mrs 
Byron removed to lodgings at the other end of the street.* Not- 


‘It appears that she several times changed her residence during her stay 
at Aberdeen, as there are two other houses pointed out, where she lodged for 
some time; one situated in Virginia Street, and the other, the house of a Mr 
Leslie, I think, in Broad Street.’ 
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withstanding this schism, they for some time continued to vist, 
and even to drink tea with each other; but the elements of dis- 
cord were strong on both sides, and their separation was, at last, 
complete and final. He would frequently, however, accost the 
nurse and his son in their walks, and expressed a strong wish to 
have the child for a day or two, ona visit with him. To this 
request Mrs Byron was, at first, not very willing to accede, but 
on the representation of the nurse, that “ if he kept the boy one 
night, he would not do so another,” she consented. The event 
proved as the nurse had predicted; on inquiring next morning 
after the child, she was told by Captain Byron that he had had 
quite enough of his young visiter, and she might take him 
home again. 

‘It should be observed, however, that Mrs Byron, at this period, 
was unable to keep more than one servant, and that, sent as the 
boy was on this occasion to encounter the trial of a visit, without 
the accustomed superintendence of his nurse, it is not so won- 
derful that he should have been found, under such circumstaaces, 
rather an unmanageable guest. That, as a child, his temper was 
violent, or rather sullenly passionate, is certain. Even when in 
petticvats, he showed the same uncontrollable spirit with his nurse, 
which he afterward exhibited, when an author, with his critics. 
Being angrily reprimanded by her, one day, for having soiled or 
torn a new frock in which he had been just dressed, he got into 
one of his ‘silent rages” (as he himself has described them), 
seized the frock with both his hands, rent it from top to bottom, 
and stood in sullen stillness, setting his censurer, and her wrath 
at defiance. 

‘ But, notwithstanding this, and other such unruly outbreaks — 
in waich he was but too much encouraged by the example of his 
mother, who frequently, it is said, proceeded to the same extremi- 
ties with her caps, gowns, &c.— there was in his disposition, as 
appears from the concurrent testimony of nurses, tutors, and all 
who were employed about him, a mixture of affectionate sweet- 
ness and playfulness, by which it was impossible not to be attach- 
ed; and which rendered him then, as in his riper years, easily 
manageable, by those who loved and understood him sufficiently 
to be at once gentle and firm enough for the task, The female 
attendant of whom we have spoken, as well as her sister, May 
Gay, who succeeded her, gained an influence over his mind against 
which he very rarely rebelled; while his mother, whose capricious 
excesses, both of anger and of fondness, left her little hold on 
either his respect or affection, was indebted solely to his sense of 
filial duty for any small portion of authority she was ever able to 
acquire over him.’ pp, 22, 23. 
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‘ By the death of the grandson of the old lord at Corsica, in 
1794, the only claimant, that had hitherto stood between little 
George and the immediate succession to the peerage, was remov- 
ed; and the increased importance which this event conferred 
upon them was felt, not only by Mrs Byron, but by the young 
future Baron of Newstead himself. In the winter of 1797, his 
mother having chanced, one day, to read part of a speech spoken 
in the House of Commons, a friend who was present said to the 
boy, “‘ We skall have the pleasure, some time or other, of reading 
your speeches in the House of Commons.” “I hope not,” was 
his answer ; “‘ if you read any speeches of mine, it will be in the 
House of Lords.” 

‘'The title, of which he thus early anticipated the enjoyment, 
devolved to him but too soon. Had he been left to struggle on 
for ten years longer, as plain George Byron, there can be little 
doubt that his character would have been, in many respects, the 
better for it. In the following year, his grand-uncle, the fifth 
Lord Byron, died at Newstead Abbey, having passed the latter 
years of his strange life in a state of austere and almost savage 
seclusion. It is said, that the day after little Byron’s accession 
to the title, he ran u» to his mother and asked her, “ whether 
she perceived any difference in him siuce he had been made a lord, 
as he perceived none himself ;””—a quick and natural thought; 
but the child little knew what a total and talismanic change had 
been wrought in all his future relations with society, by the simple 
addition of that word before his name. ‘That the event, as a 
crisis in his life, affected him, even at that time, may be collected 
from the agitation which he is said to have manifested on the 
important morning, when his name was first called out in school 
with the title of “‘ Dominus” prefixed to it. Unable to give 
utterance to the usual answer, ‘‘adsum,” he stood silent amid 
the general stare of his schoolfellows, and, at last, burst into 
tears.’ p. 30. 

The extracts that follow are made to expose the bad conse- 
quences of a practice too common: we mean that of concealing 
in a family, from a member who is deformed (or even lame, for 
Byron’s was hardly deformity) the full extent of the evil. The 
poor boy receives a double share of sympathy at home, only to 
render slights and sarcasms doubly cutting when he mixes with 
the world. But had he been early instructed in the extent of 
his liability to mortification, if he should regard the sneers of the 
unfeeling — and at the same time instructed also to look upon 


his misfortune as one of slight importance, he would not be the ~ 


victim of a sickly sensibility, which Shakspeare himself has 
shown, is sometimes the foundation of misanthropy and crime. 
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‘The malformation of his foot was, even at this childish age, a 
subject on which he showed peculiar sensitiveness. I have been 
told by a gentleman of Glasgow, that the person who nursed his 
wife, and who still lives in his family, used often to join the nurse 
of Byron when they were out with their respective charges, and 
one day said to her as they walked together, “‘ What a pretty boy 
Byron is! what a pity he has sucha leg!” On hearing this al- 
lusion to his infirmity, the child’s eyes flashed with anger, and 
striking at her with a little whip which he held in his hand, he 
exclaimed, impatiently, “ Dinna speak of it!”” Sometimes, how- 
ever, as in after life, he could talk indifferently, and even jest- 
ingly, of this lameness; and there being another little boy in the 
neighborhood, who had a similar defect in one of his feet, Byron 
would say, laughingly, “‘ Come and see the twa laddies with the 
twa club feet going up the Broad street.”’ p. 23. 

‘ Even under the most favorable circumstances, such an early 
elevation to rank would be but too likely to have a dangerous in- 
fluence on the character ; and the guidance under which young 
Byron entered upon his new station was, of all others, the least 
likely to lead him safely through its perils and temptations. His 
mother, without judgment or self-command, alternately spoiled 
him by indulgence, and irritated, or—what was still worse—amu- 
sed him by her violence. That strong sense of the ridiculous, for 
which he was afterward so remarkable, and which showed itself 
thus early, got the better even of his fear of her; and when Mrs By- 
ron, who was a short and corpulent person, and rolled considerably 
in her gait, would, in a rage, endeavor to catch him, for the purpose 
of inflicting punishment, the young urchin, proud of being able to 
outstrip her, notwithstanding his lameness, would run round the 
room, laughing like a little Puck, and mocking at all her mena- 
ces. In the few anecdotes of his early life which he related in his 
“« Memoranda,” though the name of his mother was never men- 
tioned but with respect, it was not difficult to perceive that the 
recollections she had left behind — at least, those that had made 
the deepest impression — were of a painful nature. One of the 
most striking passages, indeed, in the few pages of that Memoir 
which related to his early days, was where, in speaking of his 
own sensitiveness, on the subject of his deformed foot, he de- 
scribed the feeling of horror and humiliation that came over him, 
when his mother, in one of her fits of passion, called him “ a lame 
brat.” As all that he had felt strongly through life was, in some 
shape or other, reproduced in his poetry, it was not likely that an 
expression such as this should fail of being recorded. Accord- 
ingly, we find, in the opening of his drama, “The Deformed 
Transformed,” 
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** Bertha. Out, hunchback ! 
Arnold. I was born so, mother!” 


It may be questioned, indeed, whether that whole drama was not 
indebted for its origin to this single recollection.’ pp. 33, 34. 

‘ During this interval, rather a painful scene occurred. Seeing 
an unfortunate woman lying on the steps of a door, Lord Byron, 
with some expression of compassion, offered her a few shillings; 
but, instead of accepting them, she violently pushed away his 
hand, and, starting up with a yell of laughter, began to mimic the 
lameness of his gait. He did not utter a word, but “I could feel,” 
says Mr Bailey, “ his arm trembling within mine, as we left 
her.”’ p. 262. 





MISCELLANY. 


Early Instruction in Speaking. 


Ir is said that 2 man never appears to such advantage as 
when speaking well ; and it is equally true, that he is at his low- 
est point, both of dignity and self-satisfaction, when he is speak- 
ing ill. It is strange — it is almost wonderful, that in this coun- 
try, where eloquence is the pilot to office and honor, the early 
study and practice of oratory is almost unknown. There are 
indeed professors, or at least professorships, in colleges, »‘:ere a 
learned man dozes over the recital of some murdered au man- 
gled speech of Chatham or Burke; but there is no exercise in 
the lowest or the highest schools, to render the boy familiar with 
what will be his earliest duty or interest as a man —that is, the 
art of expressing his thoughts in an easy or even intelligible 
manner, to an assembly of people. The people whom he may 
be required to address, will perhaps be individually his inferiors, 
but they will assume in their collective capacity, a consideration 
of a more imposing cast. The very person, therefore, who 
could with ease address them singly, would, were he without 
training to address them in a body, be startled even at the sound 
of his own voice. 

There is no man, however humble, who has not frequent oc- 
casion for what we call public speaking. All of us are members 
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of societies, corporations, or political communities, in which our 
interest must, if we cannot speak, be represented by others, who 
are more free of speech, though perhaps less richly endowed 
with reason. If we have never a necessity to speak in this man- 
ner, to serve or defend ourselves, it is surely worth the labor of 
attainment to have an art that can so well defend our friends. 
But there are few who have not constantly recurring reasons to 
regret their early want of instruction in the art of speaking. To 
speak well requires no genius, nor even much labor, and elo- 
quence is found in the rudest states of society. It is chiefly the 
result of practice commenced in youth ; and is it not well worth 
our care to acquire the art of defending our lives, property, 
rights, or good names, instead of delegating the trust to the du- 
bious faith of a mercenary hireling ? 

Instruction in the art of speaking can hardly be given too 
early. At the age in which young men associate themselves 
in debating clubs, they should be already accomplished speakers, 
with the ‘ world all before them,’ sn its honors within their 
ng If it were made a — of education in the early schools, 
or every scholar to speak to some real or imaginary case, it 
would be the foundation of an ease and perspicuity, that would 
make the richest possession in after life. 





Clubs for Magazines. 


Tuere is a description of clubs, very common in England, 
that it might be advantageous to imitate here. In Great Britain, 
the price of a weekly newspaper is too great to allow one to be 
taken by the poor; but in this country, such publications are 
taken in almost every family. In England, all the advantages 
are, however, had by associations, in villages and elsewhere, to 
take magazines, reviews, and newspapers, at common cost. It 
is generally provided, that the last numbers shall not be retained 
in the same hands more than a day, so that all members soon 
have a chance to read them. Thus, at an expense far less than 
the cost of one publication, a member may have the advantage of 
reading twenty or thirty, which, in a club of long standing, make, 
when bound, a respectable library of the literature and events 
of the day, and the present or changing state of science and art. 
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Such a plan is indeed in operation in several villages in the com- 
monwealth, but it should be universal. We are led to mention 
‘it now, to bring it before the officers and members of Lyceums, 
as a valuable aid, that might be had ata light individual expense. 
It is probable that the numbers of the periodicals, if well used, 
and bound, would at any time sell for half the original cost — 
and the sum raised from the sale might be invested in other 
books, and thus the foundation laid for a library of miscellane- 
ous works. 

Another variety of the same association, is, that every mem- 
ber shall turn in, for common use, one periodical, which he may 
take again at the end of the year. These plans, or some 
modification of them, are well worth the attention of all who 
would have a cheap way to obtain the reading of what is valua- 
ble and entertaining. 





[As in the present number we have assumed an additional 
title to the Journal, we make also some variation in the plan, to 
coincide with the alteration in the title. And therefore, it being 
a part of the design of Lyceums to collect materials for the his- 
tory of towns, we offer the following sketch of a village. Our 
distant readers may be surprised to learn the amount of books, 
and other means of intellectual improvement, that are to be 
found in so small a community, and they will perhaps be ready 
to admit that the institutions of New England are peculiarly fa- 
vorable to mental cultivation. ] — Ep. 


Sketch of a New England Village. 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint. 


MepriE.p, the subject of this sketch, is less than twenty 
miles from the city, yet on a route so little frequented, that it has 
preserved, more than many towns farther inland, the simplicity 
that is the best part of rural life, though it may be, in the coun- 
try, the least esteemed. 

The writer has, however, neither the advantage of leisure nor 
capacity to describe well; and things of common occurrence 
are said to be most difficult of description. 

The town is on a plain, nearly half surrounded by a noble 
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sweep of meadows, in some parts four miles over, and seldom 
less than two. On the other sides are moderate hills. The 
settlement was commenced within ten years from the landing of 
the Pilgrims, of whom many of the inhabitants are the direct de- 
scendants. It is an honorable lineage, and it is better to derive 
a descent from one who came in the Mayflower, than to trace it 
back to the most renowned adventurer in the Argo, were it even 
Hercules himself. Danger was nothing to men who knew not 
fear, and privation nothing to those who preferred duty to ease. 
But the Pilgrim Fathers, had they loved peril and _privation 
for their own sakes, found enough of both to gratify moderate 
tastes, 

The town was the fortythird incorporated, and received its 
incorporation in 1652, during the protectorship of Cromwell, and 
before the death of Charles 1. 'The township of twelve square 
miles was originally purchased of an Indian chief, and after- 
wards, in 1685, from the scrupulous honesty of the settlers, 
again purchased of the natives for the sum of four pounds ten 
shillings. 

The early settlers had more than the usual share of the disas- 
ters of ndian warfare, and for many years were called together 
on the Sabbath for devotion by the beat of drum. Even when 
the necessity had passed away, the custom continued, and the 
records show that long after, a sum was paid for a weekly roll 
on the ‘ drum ecclesiastic.’ 

On Sunday the 20th of February, 1678, the Indians were 
seen on some of the hills, and at night five hundred of them 
secreted themselves about the village. At dawn, of course 
commenced a conflagration and massacre ; fifty buildings were 
burning at the same time, the people murdered as they ran from 
their dwellings, and one of them who had lived a century, being un- 
able to move, was burnt in his own house. There were garrisons 
in remote parts of the town, containing in all three hundred men, 
but the savages retired early, and broke up the bridge in their 
rear. Philip himself was present, and was seen mounted on a 
black horse, leaping him over logs and fences, and exulting like 
a madman, or a savage who for once had satisfied his vengeance. 
He left a scrawl, threatening to make a similar visit annually for 
twenty years, but it happened that he had more pressing de- 
mands on his attention. One of the garrisons occupied at the 
time of this attack, is still extant, and makes the residence of a 
family of the ancient New England character. 
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Thirty of the inhabitants sometime afterwards pursued the 
enemy, and captured fifty of them, among whom was Pomham, 
sachem of the Narragansetts. ‘The captives they held in bon- 
dage; for it is known that our forefathers assumed the patriarchal 
privilege of holding slaves. 

With the foresight that aimed to perpetuate the institutions of 
religion by those of education, the settlers, as early as 1666, 
appropriated funds for the support of schoois, and the funds are 
therefore considerable at this day ; for these foundations of our 
fathers we have cherished and increased. 

There are, besides private collections of books, two public 
libraries, one of eight hundred, the other of nine hundred excel- 
lently well chosen books. The whole number of volumes in 
the town has been ascertained to be five thousand seven hundred 
and sixty, exclusive of schoo] books, and there are two hundred 
and eighteen bibles, and two hundred and twelve testaments. 

In our small community, more than four hundred dollars is 
annually paid for newspapers and other periodicals. It has been 
said that no man is a hypocrite in his pleasures; and the same 
may be said of him in his newspapers. Something of the 

public taste or tenets may be learned from the list of the publi- 
cations taken in the town, which is therefore given ; Journal of 
Education, 1 ; American Quarterly Review, 1; Western Monthly 
Review, 1; Southern Review, 1; Ladies’ Magazine, 2; Monthly 
Traveller, 1; Museum, 1; African Repository, 7; Columbian 
Centinel, 2; New England Palladium, 2; Boston Statesman, 2: 
Boston Commercial Gazette, 2; Evening Gazette, 1; Boston 
Courier, 3; New England Galaxy, 8; Free Press, 4; Masonic 
Mirror, 3; Amaranth, 1; Universalist, 1; Anti-Universalist, 11; 
Journal of Humanity, 2; Boston Patriot, 2; Worcester Yeo- 
man, 1; New England Farmer, 3; Christian Watchman, 6; 
Christian Register, 2; American Traveller,4; Stage Register, 1; 
Evening Bulletin, 6; Boston Recorder, 7; Youth’s Companion, 
6; Weekly Messenger, 2; American Commentator, 1; New 
York Inquirer, 1; Massachusetts Spy, 1; National Agis, 1; 
Medical Journal, 1; Plymouth Gazette, 1; New Hampshire 
Statesman, 1 ; Bangor Register, 1; American Manufacturer, 1; 

Liberal Preacher, 6; Philanthropist, 3; Wheeling Compiler, 1; 
Baptist Magazine, 8; Herald, 2; Norfolk County Republi- 
can, 40. 

The character of the people is essentially agricultural, and we 
consider it fortunate that nature, while she has given us fertile 
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fields, has denied us a fall of water sufficient for a cotton-factory 
or for anything more complicated than a grist-mill. Health and 
long life are some of the rewards of those who cultivate the soil, 
and many a ‘frail memorial’ on the crumbling monuments of 
slate, shows that numbers have lived above the average age of 
man. The epitaphs give seventysix persons who died between 
seventy and ninety years of age, fifteen between ninety and one 
hundred, and one person who lived to the age of one hundred 
and three; and in these are not included the greater number 
who were buried without an epitaph. The average term of 
service for the first four clergyman was thirtynine years; and 
there were lately living in the town thirteen widows between 
eighty and eightyeight years of age. ‘This was in a population 
of eight hundred and ninetytwo, which is about seventyfour per- 
sons to a square mile. 

An inhabitant of the town, who has collected many odd 
remnants of knowledge, has ascertained that the number of 
chaises in town is fiftyfive ; and that there are seventyseven light 
wagons, one hundred and fourteen horses, nine hundred and 
one neat cattle, three hundred and ninety swine, and sixtyone 
dogs, mostly curs. 

Of the manners and customs it is not so easy to write: they 
are, like those of the great world, made up of light and shade. 
There is, perhaps, more than the usual share of the lore that 
belongs to tradition. . Many of our fathers were distinguished in 
the Indian, French, and English wars, and their achievements, 
though little known in histories, form the subject of many a long 
discourse over a winter’s fire. So marvellous are some of their 
feats, that were not the tradition unbroken, and unvarying, one 
might be led to look for their origin in fable. Many of the de- 
scendants of these heroes verify their lineage, by inheriting an 
adventurous spirit, which leads them, from curiosity or for gain, 
to the most distant parts of the earth. We have, among these, 
two intelligent circumnavigators, who have seen man in his rudest 
and in his most refined state. Another of our young men has 
visited for knowledge, and returned well freighted, the maritime 
cities of the East — another, the less explored coasts of the Red 
Sea — and a third has made the scholar’s pilgrimage to the Ro- 
man monuments in Italy. 

The advance of knowledge, or what is called the ‘march of 
m'nd,’ has dealt rudely with some of our local superstitions. 
The vision of El Dorado, has filled humbler minds than those 
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of Raleigh or Columbus; and we show, under the brow of a hill, 
a cavity made by those who have there dug for gold. Little in- 
deed was found, but faith or hope is not easily discouraged, and 
a few of the aged still persist in believing, that there is treasure 
by Mount Nebo. It is thought to be under the protection of a 
sentinel more formidable than it is safe to attack without spirit- 
ual as well as carnal weapons ; and one of the more adventurous 
gold hunters always carried a sword in one hand, and a bible in 
the other, prepared, like a Covenanter, for both kinds of war- 
fare. But even then, there were several tight engagements with 
the personage who is invariably named in connexion with Tom 
Walker. 

On public days, the amusements of the young men are ath- 
letic, though in a less degree than they formerly were. It is not 
common to see wrestling, but sometimes relative strength is test- 
ed by a back-hug. But the young men are oftener seen at ball, 
which they pursue with an animation that indicates light limbs 
and lighter hearts. A sport that pleases by gentler excitements, 
is angling. It is too much, however, to expect, even from an 
angler’s good nature, that the writer should point out his favorite 
trout stream. He would sooner disclose the gold of Mount 
Nebo, though he would be less scrupulous in leading to a rive 
stored with fishes less esteemed. 

Men are so well satisfied with whatever is their own, that the 
principle extends to their homes ; and we are therefore much 
attached to our village. It is not, indeed, nor is any small cir- 
cle, eminently social, but there is much to praise in the state of 
its domestic life. Both aged and young have a taste for read- 
ing; and this attaches them to their fireside, while it enables 
them to cast their thoughts beyond it. There is, therefore, little 
assemblage at public places. where men acquire habits of idle- 
ness that lead to greater evils. 

Nearly all our advantages arise from our means of education, 
for this is the foundation of all good institutions, and carries in 
itself the principles of improvement that perfect themselves and 
those upon whom they act. But for this diffusion of knowledge, 
in what would our village be better than a hamlet in Portugal or 
Spain? Every physical advantage is in their favor. The Span- 
iard cultivates the most fertile vales in the world, yielding, al- 
most without labor, the richest harvests ; and his daily skies are 
better than the most serene of ours. 
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But all his systems of policy, and religion, tend to the sup- 
pression instead of the diffusion of knowledge ; while ours are 
‘-amed to make men moral, intelligent, religious, and happy. 

Small communities can have little to attract the attention of 
greater bodies; and this imperfect sketch of one of the smallest 
towns is given, to lead others, in large ones, to describe them, 
under the double advantage of describing better, what is more 
worthy of note. 





Diffusion of Knowledge. 


In the last number of the North American Review rather a 
discouraging account is given of the popular ‘ Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.’ ‘To us, however, it seems to be a publica- 
tion that performs al] that is promised in the title-page, and one 
that may well be read by those who will not read but for amuse- 
ment. Such may gain from it a mass of general knowledge, or 
facts, in the subjects treated of, and may thereby acquire a taste 
for more scientific researches. 'The reviewer, however, is a 
writer who sustains well the dignity of knowledge, and his re- 
marks are so excellent that we extract a page or two. 


‘'That, emphatically, is useful which contributes to the happi- 
ness of the mind. And if this is true, then ideas, reflections, 
thoughts are to be set down on the scale of utility, and are to be 
set highest on that scale. Though not reckoned in the leger, 
though not gathered into the granary, nor deposited in the ware- 
house ; though neither manufactured, nor bought, nor sold, — 
yet thoughts are useful. Nothing is so much to a man as what 
he thinks. ‘‘ Asa man thinketh so is he,” and, especially, so is 
he happy or miserable. 

‘ And yet there is, with many, a kind of regular and set exclu- 
sion of the mind itself from the estimate of human welfare, and 
an exclusion, by the same rule, of knowledge from the objects that 
are worthy of a distinct, professed, and practical attention, among 
the mass of mankind. Knowledge, indeed, is allowed to be use- 
ful, but it is useful as being auxiliary to some more valuable, some 
visible acquisition. Thus the knowledge of the lawyer, of the 
physician, of the merchant, is acknowledged to be useful; but 
useful, all the while, as a commodity in the market. That is the 
only popular vein of it. And there is no doubt that the very 
words, utility, advantage, good, always, in popular use, relate to 
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outward possessions. And, of course, with this state of mind, all 
efforts and combinations to obtain such possessions, all banking 
associations, insurance companies, fur companies, copartnerships 
in trade, compacts of all sorts to lay a grasp on the “‘ main chance,” 
are the most reasonable things in the world. Nothing is vision- 
ary here but what fails; not the South Sea Company, till the bub- 
ble bursts; not the cotton or woollen factory, till the stock falls 
fifty percent. Buta Lyceum, a combination among the people to 
obtain knowledge, and especially scientific knowledge, a know- 
ledge of such things as the air, and the light, and the stars, an 
ideal good, a bubble at the outset, a thing that cannot be put on 
the file of bonds and deeds, nor served up in the feast, nor made 
anything of in any way, — why, says our wise man, the project is 
chimerical! And forthwith he begins to talk about Utopia, and 
Oceana, and Arcadia, and sundry other things that have no real 
existence. 

But knowledge is itself a good, and a real good. And the Ly- 
ceum that, in ten years’ successful operation, adds twenty per 
cent to a man’s knowledge and enlargement of mind, will Ve, at 
least, as much valued by him, as the bank that, in the same time, 
adds twenty per cent to his estate. The sort of knowledge that 
comes under the denomination of scientific, it is true, must, at 
least a portion of it, be sought for its own sake ; and the defence 
of it is, therefore, to be put on that ground. We say, then, that 
the knowledge of nature, in those respects which have the least 
to do with men’s business, is of itself a most delightful acquisi- 
tion. 'To stand amidst the works of the wonderful Architect, as 
their admiring interpreter ; to look around, not with the dull, un- 
conscious gaze of mere animal sensations, but to comprehend, in 
their qualities and uses, the things that we behold, the air, the 
sunshine, the storm, the lightning ; to see all things rising in their 
order, and moving in their harmony; to stand, as did the first 
man, and “call by their names” all things that “ pass before us,” 
is to take one of the noblest and happiest positions on earth ; and 
fittest, too, for the lord of this lower creation. The bare classifi- 
cation of outward objects is of itself a great pleasure. It is this, 
in part, that accounts for the enthusiasm of the mineralogist. 
Mineralogy, at first view certainly, is a very dull science. And 
yet its votaries take journeys on foot; endure storms, cold, hun- 
ger, and weariness ; traverse extensive districts ; scale lofty moun- 
tains with an eagerness that seems almost like mania; and all 
this they do, not to put gold in their purse, but to put a few use- 
less stones in their cabinet. Now, whatever be the cause, here 
is undoubtedly a great deal of pleasure. The huntsman has not 
a keener; no, nor the miser, nor the voluptuary. And the ob- 
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jects which yield this satisfaction are abundant, are common, are 
everywhere to be found. ‘The stones in the street, the dull walls 
by the wayside, present to the eye of the mineralogist well-known 
and interesting forms and qualities. 

‘But if the dullest things in nature yield this pleasure, what 
must its brighter, its more beautiful, its living forms? its plants 
of every shape and structure, and birds of every plumage, and 
animals that sport in all its elements and regions? Let our Wil- 
son tell,—for our country was his by adoption, — who lived 
among the birds, made them as it were his companions, and un- 
derstood their notes, as if they had been the voices of his chil- 
dren. Let the venerable Blumenbach of Germany tell, who has 
pursued the study of natural history till the period of eighty, 
with undiminished enthusiasm and delight. Or, to take singly 
the phenomena of vegetation, — what a secret world of wonders 
is there in every plant? It seems unfortunate that any man 
should pass through one spring season, and understand nothing 
of these most curious and beautiful processes, that are going on 
all around him. Growth, vegetable growth, which to the igno- 
rant is a bare and naked fact, to the scientific eye is a history, a 
whole history of things, the most interesting to every intelli- 
gent mind. Survey it throughout, from its foundation silent- 
ly and mysteriously wrought in the dark and senseless earth, 
till it rises up to the stately plant, or the towering forest tree ; ex- 
amine its interior structure ; trace the firm and tough fibres that 
give it strength to resist the storms amidst which it flourishes; 
observe the ducts and channels carefully laid in it, to convey 
streams from the rich fountains of life below ; mark its numerous 
cells, those secret laboratories of nature ; and then consider the 
liquid sustenance, carried to its topmost bough and its outermost 
leaf, with no forcing pump to raise it, and conveying each parti- 
cle to the exact place and position where it is needed, by a pro- 
cess of secretion that seems like mystery, and mystery it is ;— 
survey this exquisite and wonderful workmanship, and who, we - 
ask, would not know something of all this?’ Who would not give 
a little time to precure so great a satisfaction? Whocan becon- 
tent to pass through the world in ignorance of these works of his 
Creator.’ pp. 306— 309. 





We select the following from ‘ Sketches by a Traveller,’ the 
author of which, if not a schoolmaster, seems to have though 
somewhat on the subject of education. 
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‘ The Chinese children have a great reverence for the school- 
master, and seldom incur his displeasure. ‘he booksellers have 
a vast variety of books for juvenile scholars, who, in a language 
so intricate and voluminous, receive every possible aid. If you 
have never arrived at the distinction of keeping a school, you can 
hardly estimate the public gratitude that should follow those who 
simplify the process of education. I would acknowledge a peda- 
gogue’s debt to the compiler of the Nationa! Reader, which I once 
heard called a national bulwark. Some grave and wise man rated 
the influence of the ballads in a language above that of the laws ; 
but, Sir, the school books have a greater agency than either, in 
forming character.’ p. 258. 

‘In China, infanticide is almost necessary ; the population is 
full; and many a man “ finds no cover set for him at nature’s ta- 
ble.” ‘The land is filled with people, and the single branch of a 
river is thought to contain in floating families more than a hun- 
dred thousand. If we have less than the Chinese to answer for 
in exposing children, do we educate them in a better manner ? 
Is there not with us a wretched class, brought up from their cra- 
dle to follow evil rather than good? Harken to the schoolmaster. 
A child is born into the world, which he soon finds to be one of 
sorrow. He is wrapped in a mass of clothes that checks the cir- 
culation, and embarrasses the free motion of his limbs. He is 
soon frightened with tales of ghosts that ‘‘ squeak and gibber,”’ 
till darkness and solitude become a state of suffering. It is little 
better for his intellect to be amused with fairy tales or the usual 
nursery rhymes. When with his comrades at the narrow school, 
two amiable principles lead him through the flinty paths of learn- 
ing, pride and fear ; the fear of the pain rather than the shame 
of punishment, and the pride of excelling his mates. He is in- 
structed in languages and sciences, but who gives him religious 
and moral instruction? At the period of life, when the disposi- 
tion is ardent, and new impressions indelible, what kind master 
instructs him in the sorrow and shame that follow deceit, or the 
indissoluble union between duty and happiness? Fellow citi- 
zens! listen to the pedagogue. If you subject yourselves to the 
responsible relation of parents, it is fearful to neglect the duties. 
Bestow upon the morals a tythe of the time devoted to Latin, and 
there will be to the public less crime, and to you in your age more 
respect and gratitude. Is there any excuse for an undutiful son ? 
Yes, the care of his parents in his youth, that he should advance 
more in knowledge than in virtue.’ pp. 274, 275. 

‘In this country (it is well said) we have no rabble; true, we 
have not a race of vagabonds without home or family, local attach- 
ment or moral honesty — but we have a formidable body of men 
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who despise knowledge in others, because they are themselves 
ignorant, and who would banish refinement and elevation of cha- 
racter, because they are the mark of a gentleman. ‘They have 
among themselves, men whom they delight to honor, because it is 
elevating . brazen image of themselves. Their favorites owe 
their popularity to a readiness in flattering the faults of their con- 
stituents, and in calumniating men more intelligent and honorable 
than themselves; they foment the jealousy that the ignorant na- 
turally feel towards the better informed, and ride into office on the 
storm that they themselves have raised, It is a bad sign for the 
constitution when such men bear sway. Within the present cen- 
tury it was, all over New England, a character for a man, that he 
had a liberal education, and was a gentleman. I am no aristo- 
crat, though I stand for the aristocracy of merit; but we live ina 
highly artificial state of society and of political economy, to under- 
stand which men must read as well as think ; and | will as soon 
believe that a blacksmith is a proper person to repair a watch, «s 
that a man, with no other qualifications than ignorance and impu- 
dence, can make or administer the laws. 

‘ Here is much evil already, and the germ of more ; what isthe 
remedy ? schoolhouses; every question in the last appeal comes 
to the people ; theirs is the supreme tribunal, but ignorance never 
made a good judge. I do not say or believe that the greatest 
scholars are the wisest men, but there is a high degree of general 
intelligence necessary, in this country, to preserve our institu- 
tions. Ifthe body of the people are ignorant, more, if they are 
not very intelligent, they will be dupes to the crafty and unprin- 
cipled. ‘They must have an early and faithful, but plain educa- 
tion, and there will be no country on earth so happy and flourish- 
ing as this; but if our youth are brought up in ignorance them- 
selves, and are excited to distrust knowledge in others, Turkey 
itself is not so near to a fall as these United States. 

‘I, Sir, am one of the people ; my sympathies and good wishes 
are rather with the plebeians than the patricians, yet I lament that 
the most numerous class should be deluded by the craft of the de- 
signing — that they should distrust one man because he is intelli- 
gent, and confide in another because he abuses what he cannot 
attain to, or comprehend. 

‘ Educate the rulers, that is, send the people to school, and they 
will be well able to govern themselves, but a wild horse is not 
wilder than an ignorant, and therefore a wilful man, clothed in 
authority. But lop off the militia system, and have the same rate 
of fines for delinquents at school, and we shall have better citi- 
zens, as well as better soldiers.’ pp. 279, 280. 
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Cincinnati Female Institution. 


Forty years ago it would have become only a Cassandra to 
predict that the territory of Ohio, with but three thousand whites, 
should at this time have a gs water ze of four hundred thousand, 
happy in the abundance of natural productions, and moral insti- 
tutions, which have indeed made the ‘ wilderness to blossom as 
the rose.’ On the banks of that terrible river, which were fifty 
years ago held by savages, in whose language was no word for 
mercy, there is now a city with little less than thirty thousand 
people, who have founded such means of intellectual culture 
and refinement, that Cincinnati may be called the ‘ Luminary’ 
of the western regions. One of these is a school in which one 
hundred and fifty female scholars were present at the annual 
examination in February last. 

Eleven gold medals and several premium books were awarded 
‘o those who excelled. We have only space to extract from 
the Western Monthly Review for April, a part of the address of 
Mr Flint, one of the Board of Visiters, which we must intro- 
duce by premising that the Review itself is not the least of the 
evidences and monuments of the refinements of the West. 


‘ My Dear Children.—The spectacle, which we here witness, 
is one of no common interest and impressiveness. In our schools, 
we are to look for the domestic and moral habits and influences, 
that will mark the character of the coming generation. Whether 
{ contemplate you in this view, or as training for immortality, 
innumerable thoughts, in relation to your future career, crowd 
upon me. I mean to task your patience at this time with only 
a few of them. 

‘One word only in regard to your institution. Everything 
indicates that you have been well and faithfully trained not only 
to perform regularly certain exercises, but to rHink and acquaint 
yourselves with history. You cannot but know, then, that in all 
ages and in all countries, up to a very recent period, your half 
(and the common parlance is equally complimentary and true) 
the better half of the species was viewed, as a race holding to 
man the relation of butterflies to eagles. Cast by the beneficence 
of Providence in a more delicate mould, you were considered in 
the light of statues, in which grace and beauty were the chief 
requisites, gaudy playthings in which mind was by no means 
necessary.’ 

‘ All that has passed away, and, we hope, forever. A new era 
has dawned upon you, not the mental deliverance and indepen- 
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dence of Miss Frances Wright, separating you from God and 
eternity, as it would emancipate you from this base thraldom of 
the past. But it lias been proved, no longer to be contested, that 
you have minds capable of illimitable progress, differing, indeed, 
in some respects, from the male mind, but differing, perhaps, in 
your favor. It has been shown, in innumerable instances, that 
you are quite as susceptible of intellectual, and more docile to 
moral training than man; that thus you can become, what you 
were formed to be, an helpmate for him, his intellectual com- 
panion, his guide, philosopher, and friend, cheering existence 
with a mental radiance all your own, a mental radiance differing 
from that of man, only by that beautiful diversity, which marks 
all the works of God.’ pp. 507, 508. 

‘We would not be understood to say, that you ought not to 
bestow a rational estimate on fashion, beauty, and dress. We 
would have you as studious at least of neatness and propriety, as 
Quakers. All we contend for is, that since all sensible people 
have come to think more of real knowledge and good sense in 
ladies, than dress and appearance, it is unreasonable, and bad 
calculation, still to think, and act upon the scale, that existed, 
when all these things went for nothing. We cannot help remem- 
bering, that the ordinary period of life is set at seventy years. 
The empire of beauty seldom lasts more than ten or fifteen. 
What is to sustain the beauty, who has no other possession, in the 
dreary interval, when her roses have vanished, with her admirers, 
never to return? Knowledge, virtue, and truth are immortal. 
Time, age, and death cannot touch them.’ p. 509. 

‘1 have thus far endeavored to recommend knowledge to you, 
as having already become the most efficient means of recom- 
mending you to others. But you have anticipated me, in saying, 
this constitutes the least value of knowledge. You must seek its 
ultimate and surpassing excellence in its utility and advantage to 
yourselves. Knowledge supplies the mind with inexhaustible 
resources. Knowledge will never leave you in solitude for 
want of the best society, pleasant and profitable converse with 
yourselves. Knowledge will enable you forever to sit in the 
sunshine of your own mind. We may affirm of it, what Milton 
so beautifully says of virtue. 

** Mortals, who would happy be, 
Choose knowledge ; she alone is free. 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
And if knowledge feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.”’’ 
p- 510. 
‘Some of you, young ladies, have now, in common parlance, 
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completed your education. Allow me to say to you, that you 
ought to understand by this phrase, that, in leaving these walls, 
and entering the world, you have, in fact, just begun it. A school 
education is only intended to enable you to commence with ad- 
vantage the education of life. If you have been, as we believe, 
faithfully trained here, it will enable you the more skilfully to 
avail yourselves of every chance for improvement in your future 
life. Like generous wine, if you will allow the comparison, you 
will thus mellow with time. Every day will seem lost to you, 
unless you find yourselves either wiser or better at the close of it. 
If life were ten thousand years, instead of three score and ten, 
you would find enough still remaining to learn. We, who have 
gone before, can only assure you, as the best fruit of our expe- 
rience, that our bitterest regret is, that we knew not the true 
value of our time, and improved to so little purpose our opportu- 
nities to acquire knowledge.’ 

‘Life, my dear children, is now arrayed in smiles before you ; 
and you see it under all the illusive and rainbow coloring of 
youthful credulity and hope. We regret to chill your ardor, and 
to cast shadows upon your landscape. But, believe me, life is 
neither a gala, nor a festival, a dance, nor a hymn — but a scene 
of conflict, struggle, toil, and disappointment. You w:!l not doubt, 
that I wish you, and hope for you all degrees of happiness. But 
no one lives long, without shedding many tears. No one passes 
through a life of any length, without innumerable sorrows and 
vexations; without having occasion for all his knowledge, and 
all light from on high, to teach him what conduct befits the 
emergency. In the bible you will find an infallible directory ; 
and in God a never failing friend. 

‘Knowledge will render you attractive and amiable. It will 
give lights, to qualify you to act your part well. It will teach 
you the true, the useful, the beautiful. But religion, the highest 
attainment of knowledge, will do more. It wil. enable you to 
meet, and conquer every temptation. It will strengthen you 
to encounter sickness, and sorrow, and death with composure. 
Therefore with all your gettings, treasure up this species of under- 
standing, to know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

‘I know well what are the feelings of parents, and how dearer 
than the apple of their eye, you are tothem. May you be to them 
all that they wish. May you piously rock the cradle of their 
declining age. Th» angel of the covenant bless you; and when 
your fathers and mothers have joined the forgotten multitudes of 
former ages, may you, the coming generation, bless their memory, 
and that of your instructers, by filling their vacant places with 
usefulness and dignity.’ pp. S11, 512, 
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Scientific Pursutts. 

Tue cause of general education is constantly gaming ground 
in our country, and every day brings to light some new project 
for its successful advancement. ‘The infant school system ‘s in 
full operation, and is working wonders; and the great lever of 
lyceums has already moved nearly the whole of New England. 
As will be seen from the following circular, a plan is now ma- 
tured for introducing as an additional auxiliary in this vast enter- 
prise, a series of scientific tracts, rendered simple and practical, 
and adapted to the common wants and purposes of life. Virtue 
and religion have received essential aid from the general dis- 
tribution of tracts; and why should science and the useful arts 
be longer deprived of their salutary influence? 

Every argument and inducement is in favor of the wide circu- 
lation of these little teachers, and we hope parents, instructers, 
and the guardians of schools generally, will feel a suitable interest 
in the subject, and lend their prompt encouragement. Certainly 
the objects that present themselves in the proposed contents of 
these tracts, are so numerous and varied that the pupil will be 
fed almost continually with novelty; and thus a deep and lively 
excitement be very naturally kept up in their study. If a taste 
for such pursuits were more universally diffused among the lead- 
ing members of society, it would at least tend to a more diligent 
improvement of time; and banish from conversation much that 
is frivolous, and much that is criminal. 

How much better for morality and the peace of society, 
taking no other advantage into the account, were the breath that 
is now devoted to retail the slanderous report, to excite local 
prejudices and to dissipate the mind, employed in discussing and 
unfolding the Creator’s works! How much better, if that time, 
which is now worse than wasted in fruitless contentions, in politi- 
cal feuds, and in arraying imaginary evils, could be consecrated 
to scanning the realities of nature! The records of science tes- 
tify, that where once a taste for pursuits of this kind has gained 
admission, the accompanying charm is strong enough to subdue 
the love of frivolity, slander, and fiction. The individuals, then, 
who have the direction of juvenile minds, have only to infuse 
this taste, and their work is done. Let them inject the leaven, 
and it will cause the whole mass to ferment. Let them scatter 
these tracts in every place where there is a possibility of their 
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being read, and these silent laborers will effect their own popu- 
larity, and work out their own benevolent and useful designs. 


Scientific Tracts. — The friends and promoters of virtue and 
of vice, of religion and infidelity, have alike resorted to ‘ Tracts,’ 
as the most direct and efficient instruments, to effect their dis- 
tinct and opposite purposes. To the cause of science and gen- 
eral intelligence, these instruments have not been so often, or so 
efficiently applied, as the nature of the subject admits or de- 
mands. By the frequent and urgent calls for information of a 
familiar practical character, fitted to the wants of the great mass 
of the community, and especially the industrious classes, both 
the expediency and necessity of a series of Scientific Tracts, de- 
signed to answer these calls, are clearly demonstrated. 

Under these impressions, arrangements are made for com- 
mencing, immediately, such a series, designed for the instruction 
and entertainment of schools, lyceums, and families. It is a par- 
ticular and prominent object of those who are about to com- 
mence this undertaking, to select such objects, and to present 
them in such a form, as to render them pleasant companions at the 
firesides of the farmer and mechanic, at the same time that they 
hope to develepe, explain, and apply the works and laws of na- 
ture, to such an extent, as not to place them beneath the dignity 
of the accomplished philosopher, or of the elevated hall of sci- 
ence. ‘The subjects to be embraced in the proposed pvblica- 
tions cannot at this time be very minutely defined ; but the phy- 
sical and natural sciences, with their applications to the common 
purposes of life, and moral improvement, will occupy a portion 
of the pages, which will also be open to essays upon any sub- 
jects of useful knowledge, from the friends of popular education 
and rational improvement. 

The proposed Tracts will be published by Messrs Carrer 
and Henper, Boston, and conducted by Jostan Ho sroox, 
with the aid of several other gentlemen who have engaged to 
contribute their efforts to the cause. 

Not less than twentyfour numbers, of a 12mo size, containing 
twentyfour pages each, will be published in a year, at one dollar 
and fifty cents for that amount, payable in advance. 

Editors generally, in town and country, who are at all interest- 
ed in the subject of education, will essentially aid the cause by 
inserting the above circular. — From the American Traveller of 


April 13. 
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Composition. 


We have in the present number remarked the neglect that 
prevails in our schools of early instruction, of practice in public 
speaking. ‘The same charge may be made in regard to com- 
position. ‘The occasions which all have to express themselves 
in writing, and in a perspicuous, if not an elegant manner, are 
of every day recurrence. There are a few natural obstacles to 
the attainment of excellence in the art of speaking, but there is 
nothing to prevent “< person who will begin his practice early, 
from writing well. ‘The painter’s rule, ‘to pass no day without 
a line,’ might in a different sense be profitable in schools. Even 
a daily task in composition, would hardly interfere with more 
important lessons, but it seems an unpardonable neglect that the 
task should not occur even weekly. In colleges it is extremely 
advantageous to have some literary journal, in which the daring 
may feel the excitement of ambition, and the timid the safety of 
being incognito. For this, and for its own promise, we wish 
well to ‘The Collegian,’ published at Harvard. ‘Though little 
may be expected from youthful journals to raise the character 
of the national literature, yet in the end they will do much; 
they accustom the student to habits of care and correctness in 
writing, and they make him feel one of the strongest of excite- 
ments, the stimulus of praise. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Convention of Teachers. 


Pursuant to public notice, more than two hundred instructers 
met in Boston on the fifteenth of March. Among them were 
several who hold a high rank in the literature of the coun- 
try. A committee was appointed on each of the following sub- 
jects, viz. 

1. The infant school system. 

2. Monitorial schools. 

3. Means of raising the qualification of teachers. 

4. Branches of instruction appropriate to common schools. 

5. Associations of teachers as departments of lyceums. 

The remarks made in the convention, show that a general 
spirit is prevailing throughout the commonwealth, favorable to 
education. It was admitted that much aid may be derived from 
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the lyceum apparatus, which was exhibited and explained by 
Mr Holbrook, and afterward recommended, by a resolution of 
the convention. We would give more at large the other pro- 
ceedings, but that they have already been published in the 


newspapers. 


Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools. 


Tue council of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of Public Schools, have resolved to form and establish a col- 
lection of works in the department of education. 

The object of this measure is to obtain the most important 
information respecting the practical details and means of public 
instruction, and especially in regard to text-books in the different 
branches of knowledge. 

In anticipation of the establishment of a general system of 
public schools by the legislature of the State, an event which 
the society believe cannot be far distant, they are anxious to be 
in possession of the most extensive and accurate information 
respecting the means of carrying such a measure into immediate 
cod caecuunt operation whenever it shall be adopted. 

All elementary treatises, whether intended for infant schools, 
common schools, or for any of the higher institutions, will be 
regarded as within the scope of the resolution referred to. 

hen a sufficient number of works in each department shall 
have been collected, the council, with a view to a judicious 
selection, propose to institute, through a competent committee, 
an impartial inquiry into the intrinsic merits of each treatise, and 
its adaptation to the operations of public schools, as well as to 
the circumstances of those for whose use it is intended. They 
therefore invite the intention of authors, publishers, and all others 
interested in the diffusion of education, to the plan above stated, 
and respectfully solicit contributions of works in any way con- 
nected with the business of instruction. 

Persons disposed to aid in promoting the views of the society, 
are requested to forward their donations to the care of Messrs. 
Towar and Hogan, No. 255 Market Street, Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed to ‘ The Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools.’ 

Publishers of school books are requested to indicate on the 
blank leaf of each copy, their wholesale and retail cash prices. 

Philadelphia, March 20, 1830. 
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The following gentlemen have been elected officers of the 

above named society for the present year. 

Roberts Vaux, President. 

vole Sergeas, Vice-Presidents. 






John Wurts, 

George M. Stroud . 
George W. Toland, Copemieeretaries. 
Jos. P. Grant, Treasurer. 

Augustus H. Richards, Rec. Secretary. 


Members of the Council. 













Mathew Carey, Jacob Lex, 

Benjamin W. Richards, James R. Eckard, 
Gerard Ralston, Job R. Tyson, 
Walter R. Johnson, William B. Davidson, 
George M’Leod, Samuel Norris, 
George W. Smith, George M. Wharton, 
Edward Bettle, C. Yarnall. 

George Taylor, 







Railway. 


Tue House of Representatives, by a decided majority, refuse 
to impose upon the commonwealth the responsibilities of a stock- 
holder in the project. It is apparent, however, that situation or 
locality has some influence over the reasoning powers, as almost 
all the representatives, through whose towns, or in whose vici- 
nity, the road was expected to pass, voted in favor of it — and 
almost all others against it. ‘To this, however, there were some 
signal exceptions, of men able to discern that most difficult of 
all distinctions —the distinction between the public interest and 
their own. 

There were however, three charters for private incorporations 
passed, in which the state does not participate. 













Greece. 






Mr Anperson, agent of the American Board for Foreign 
Missions, having been instructed to seek an interview with Count 
eee d’Istrias, partly with a view to offer cooperation in the es- 
tablishment of schools, proposed — 

1. That the liberality of his countrymen should establish 
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schools in Greece, where children may acquire the elements of 
knowledge. It was hoped that enough native Greeks could be 
found for instructing, especially in extracts from the Scriptures 
the Psalter, and New Testament entire. The offer, as it in- 
cluded as a matter of right, the supervisorship of the society, 
it was requested by the President should be turned into a loan 
to Greece, to be applied to the same object ; to which the soci- 
ety have since resolved not to agree ; as none of the members 
originally subscribed for a purpose that would justify the form of 
a Joan. 

There is already in Greece a school for the instruction of 
teachers, and the other schools are twentyfive, with three thou- 
sand scholars; but the President states that there is a pressing, 
necessity for two hundred instructers. The support of each 
school requires about four hundred dollars yearly, and the salary 
of teachers is twenty dollars a month. ‘The schools at present 
established, are on the plan of mutual instruction. 


Mercantile Library. 


Tue report offered by Mr Coates, at a late meeting of the 
proprietors, contains an outline of the institution. The society 
was the first established on the same plan in this country, and 


was founded ten years ago. Since then it has at times suffered 
much discouragement. The library now contains one thousand 
eight hundred and fortysix volumes, generally well chosen, and 
its organization insures a permanent increase. 


Lyceum in Walpole. 


A tycevum has recently been instituted in Walpole. An 
introductory address was delivered by the Rev. J. P. B. Storer. 
Lectures have been delivered by Mr Asa Whitman and E. Stone, 
M.D. The meetings are held once a fortnight, on Thursday 


evening. 


Travelling School. 


A circuiar from Professor Eaton, gives information of a 
plan to be executed by the Rensellaer School, of Troy, which 
must be attended with good results. This is, to raise a travel- 
ling class of students, who will leisurely examine under their 
instructers, the country between New York city and Lake Erie. 
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Besides geological surveys and classifications, they are to be ex- 
ercised in taking heights, and other mathematical studies. The 
route itself is one of great interest, and more knowledge on many 
subjects will be stored in this tour, than would be retained after 
a year of study at home. 


Town Maps. 


One of the best acts of the last session of the legislature 
directs the authorities of towns to have town maps taken and 
lodged at the secretary’s office before the July 1st, 1832. The 
maps are to contain the names, courses, and size of rivers, roads 
public and private, churches, courthouses and public buildings; 
distances from the centre of towns to the shire town of the 
county and from Boston; bridges, ferries, falls, ponds, shores, 
harbors, islands, mountains, mills, factories, &c, on the scale of 
one hundred rods to an inch. 


Maps and Manuscript Letters. 


Two skeleton maps, one of the earth, the other of the United 
States, have lately been prepared by Mr Holbrook, for the use 
of Infant and Primary Schools. ‘They have already been tested 
both in schools and families, and found to impress most rapidly 
and effectually upon the minds of children the prominent fea- 
tures of our globe, and of the United States. Many teachers 
have also used them to exercise their pupils in drawing. 

A sheet of manuscript letters so frequently called for, are 
now furnished for the exercise of children in their first attempts 
at writing. ‘They are to be imitated by children upon slates or 
paper, and to furnish them with an agreeable amusement, as well 
as a useful exercise. 

These maps and letters, together with a sheet of geometrical 
diagrams, are calculated to employ at once, the hands and the 
minds of children, and to cultivate a taste for the important, but 
neglected art of drawing. 





Our Publication. 


In the present number of the Journal, we have assumed an 
additional title, and shall hereafter adapt the form of the work, 
somewhat more than we have done already, to the necessities of 
Lyceums; deeming it profitable to the cause of education, that 
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there should be some one publication of this character. We 
therefore request to be furnished with intelligence relating to 
lyceums, either local or general, and it shall be inserted. 

It is intended also to issue the Journal in a2 monthly form, that 
we may present more recent intelligence, and render it more 
attractive in other respects. We are satisfied that the establish- 
ment of lyceums has given a great impulse to the cause of edu- 
cation and mental improvement, and are desirous to do what we 
can that the impulse should be widely extended. In small com- 
munities, the advantages are almost incalculable. In towns re- 
mote from cities, where the people are chiefly agricultural, there 
are some months in the year when there is much time that can- 
not be employed in active industry. But it is the nature of 
youth to seek activity, if not excitement; and where there are 
no other resources to pass the time, they are but too much 
tempted to engage in what is hurtful, if not destructive. It may 
be certainly assumed, that they will meet together, when it be- 
comes a subject for care that their amusements shall be such as 
will advance instead of retarding their improvement. We be- 
lieve that most ill habits are contracted at first in a social spirit, 
which, if rightly directed, would lead to far better results. The 
lyceums, in some degree, offer this advantage. ‘They bring the 
youth together ; they at first, by means of simple apparatus, 
enable them to comprehend subjects that were before too deep 
for them, but which, when known, become interesting. They offer 
many collateral or incidental advantages, which, although remote, 
are not the less certain. The advancement of lyceums is well 
worth the attention of those who are looking for all means to 
suppress intemperance. These societies will aid in the sup- 
pression, or rather the prevention. They will give a better ten- 
dency to youthful minds, than to delight in such amusements 
only, as lead men to the poisoned cup. One of their best fea- 
tures is mutual instruction. In an association of various indi- 
viduals, each one may (charitably) be supposed to know some- 
thing, of which the others are ignorant; and this knowledge may 
be communicated in the dignified form of a lecture, or in a more 
familiar colloquial way. Or lyceums may be moulded into oc- 
casional debating societies, or the members may contribute to 
the expense of scientific and other lectures. ‘These, however, 
will generally more than pay for themselves. 

e look confidently for the aid of all who take an interest in 
the subject, and shall endeavor to make the Journal worthy of 


their favor. 





